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SAME 


‘by. Michael Diehl 


t was election time once again, and | 

was getting frantic calls from Julia, 

one. of the homeless organizers 

reduced to sleeping on the easement 
on Bowditch Street on the east. end of 
People’s Park. The Berkeley police were 
out harassing the folks in and around 
People’s Park once again. 

On Thursday afternoon, November 4,1 
went to People’s Park, still in shock at the 
overly bad news from election night, for a 
meeting already called by the Berkeley 
Homeless Union to discuss ways to deal 


- with the recent problems the homeless 
were having with the police and the 


University of California staff. 
I decided to join the. action on Bowditch 


Street after hearing about the renewed © 
police harassment. Julia hadn’t wanted to 


call it a protest. It became a protest action 
now, and I would join the sleep-out. It 
seemed better than staying home and being 
depressed over the election results. 

National Homelessness Week was fast 
approaching. The Berkeley Homeless 
Union had been talking about some kind 


_of direct action for it, so this protest was 
tight on time. In the month of September, 


homeless people had been chased from 
one spot to another in Berkeley. By mid- 


October, a group of 20 people decided to 


hold their ground by sleeping on the ease- 
ment of Bowditch Street, making sure to. 


keep the sidewalk clear, with monitors to 
. keep the peace and deal with problems. 


The group had approached Telegraph 
merchants and neighbors to gain support 
for their proposal to be granted the right to 


set up tents in the east end of People’s 


Park. Homeless people were having major 
issues with the U.C. People’s Park staff 
and U.C. police taking their stuff. Earl, a 


member of the group and a veteran of the. 
original 1969 struggle to set up People’s 


Park, came to the People’s Park Advisory 
Board to complain about the confiscation 
of homeless people’s belongings. 

On October 2, Lydia Gans, photogra- 


_ pher for Street Spirit and volunteer with’ 
Food Not Bombs, Jill Dunner, a formerly 


homeless Section 8 housing activist, and I 
had organized a voter registration event in 
People’s Park to discuss the ballot initia- 
tives. Evidently, just my involvement in 
putting up flyers for this event got people 
hopeful that I was going to help organize 
a Berkeley Homeless Union action. 

Longtime activist Yukon Hannibal and 
T had, in fact, recently come and talked to 
folks in People’s Park to see what interest 


there was in doing such an action. We 
-found that some of the homeless people in 


the Park were interested in taking part. 
On October 9, I heard that Jill and Lydia 
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Homeless people held a sleep-out in People’s Park to protest police repression and seizure of their belongings. 
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were going to do voter outreach in People’s 
Park, so I went there to see them. Glenda 
Rubin of the U.C. Public Relations 
Department approached me, along with the 
head of U.C. People’s Park staff, and asked 
if was organizing a riot in People’s Park. 
Me? No, I hadn’t. heard anything about it. 
But I said I was a little miffed if people 


- were trying to start the revolution without 


me — all in good humor. 
They said there had been a Daily Cal 


article about it, which later turned out to’ 


not be true. A Daily Cal reporter had slept 
out on Bowditch Street three nights and 


there had been talk of a sit-down protest” 


against the taking of people’s stuff. The 


Daily Cal editors evidently did not find 
the story newsworthy. Anyway, it seems 


that, given my previous notoriety for 
organizing direct action to protest police 


harassment, my voter education flyer had 
helped inspired, others to start organizing - 


— which, I have to say, is exactly what 


inspires me as a community organizer. 


So I went by the Park at night and saw 


‘that homeless people really were sleeping 
out on Bowditch and there seemed to be 


some order to it. The second time, I hung 
out and got to meet Julia, Maryland, 
Sparks, and other people ae in orga- 


_ nizing this group. 


Later, I met with Julia and we talked at 
length about the idea of a legal encamp- 
ment in People’s Park. We seemed to be 


pretty much on the same page about it. 


She had been involved in earlier People’s 
Park struggles, and had many ideas very 
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much in tune with the original People’s 
Park user-development concepts of people 
doing stuff for themselves. 

At one point, Julia had tried to get 
some clothing out of the Free Box and 
was told she couldn’t have any by some of 
the problematic crack smokers who take 
the best stuff to sell. She whistled, and 
soon about a dozen of her people backed 
her up, which is the way I feel this. prob- 
lem should be confronted. | 

We both shared our feelings of despair 
over the me-first, selfish, negative energy 
that was making People’s Park not really 
feel like People’s Park any more. 

‘Ihave been dispirited because many of 
the leftist activists have moved their focus 
away from People’s Park, showing up 


only for the annual anniversary party, and 


showing more concern for the poor in 
other countries than for the poor here at 
home. Human suffering and poverty are 


right here, in our midst. Julia is suffering 
~ with pain from cancer. Maryland has had 


a spine replacement. 

On Thursday, November 4, at 12:50 
p.m., a woman UCPD officer and City 
Public Works employees confiscated 
more of people’s stuff, ignoring their calls 


not to seize all their needed possessions. 
The Public Works worker responded that 


he was just going to treat the stuff.as trash 


and throw it out, rather than hold it He 90. 


days as required. 
I left a message on the Public Works 
message machine saying they would be 


_See Winter of Discontent page 14 
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U.S. Housing. Policies Are Condemned 


by International Human Rights Groups| 


“The United States — the 
wealthiest and most power- i 


ful nation I in the world — is s 


one of the worst housing 


rights violators and contin- 


ues to treat millions of 
homeless people within its 
borders in an unjust and 


brutal manner.’ 


— Centreon. ~ - 
Housing Rights and Evictions, Geneva 


by es Carson 


uring November 2004, two. 


separate. international human 
rights groups released stinging 
reports that condemned the 


U.S. government’s brutal housing policies’ 


for contributing to widespread homeless- 
ness here and abroad. 

On November 24, the Genes based 
Centre on Housing Rights and Evictions 
(COHRE) condemned the United States 
for making tens of thousands homeless in 
Iraq due to its policies of bombing cities 
and its occupation of the country while: 


waging a war on Iraq’s civilian popula-— 


tion. COHRE also condemned the U.S. 
government for its lack of housing protec- 


tion policies across the United States that — 


have-left millions homeless as a result. 


“COHRE Executive Director Scott 


Leckie said, “The United’ States — the 


wealthiest and most powerful nation in ~ 
the world — is one of the worst housing ~ 
rights violators and: continues to treat ‘mil ~ 


lions of homeless people within its bor-. 


ders in an unjust and brutal manner. The- 
criminalization of homelessness in nearly — 
fifty states around the country, military . 
-offensives and: indiscriminate bombing © 
campaigns in Iraq that have left thousands 


of -Iragis homeless, and continued opposi- 
tion to recognition of the right to adequate 


housing as a human right in the interna- 


tional arena, are testimony to the United 
States’ arrogant disdain for this funda- 
mental human right.” 

In a different, yet equally a anine 
report released in New York City on 
November 18, Human Rights. Watch 


reported that housing policies in the: - 


United States have excluded: hundreds of 


thousands of low-income renters..and their 
families from public housing because of. 


HUD’ s One Strike Policy. — 

' The 161-page report is aptly named 
“No Second Chance.” Human Rights 
Watch states that this is the first compre- 
hensive examination of the U.S. federal 
government’s One Strike Policy. © 

. “Everyone deserves safe housing, but 
these policies yield more misery and des- 


peration than public safety,” said Corinne — 


Carey, researcher for Human Rights 
Watch’s U.S. Program. 

The report reveals that tens of thou- 
sands of low-income Americans have 
been excluded from public housing for 
minor offenses that may have occurred 
many years Ehe In some cases, merely 
being arrested — even though not con- 
victed of anything — has been enough 
reason to keep people out of public hous- 
ing. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, an arrest 
for shoplifting leads to an automatic 
exclusion from public housing for the 
next four years. In Austin, Texas, anyone 
caught possessing a small amount of pot 


is excluded from public nouses for the. 


next seven years. 
The report states that some 3.5 million 
people across the nation are currently 


Herman Walker ans at conten was 78 years old and disabled when he was evicted 


by the Oakland Housing Authority because his in-home caretaker allegedly possessed 
a crack pipe. Walker fought his eviction all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


ineligible for public housing due to felony 
convictions, and that they often end up 


among the millions of Americans who are ° 
homeless, living on the streets and sleep- 


ing in shelters across the nation. 
“The federal government is finally 

paying attention to the people leaving 

prison and re-entering the community,” 


said Carey « of Human Rights Watch. But . 


will fail if. those etre from prisons 


and jails can’t get housing.” ~~‘ 
“The One Strike Policy rook ofteet 


under Bill Clinton. In 1996, Clinton ° 


declared, “The rule in public housing 
should be one strike and’ you’re out.” 
‘Congress later madé the One Strike 
Policy into federal housing law. It did not 
take long before the One Strike Policy 


was challenged in court, and it was even-— 


tually fought:all the: wey to the U.S. 


.. Supreme Court. 


‘In 1996, the Oakland aeicine 


Authority (OHA) accepted an $824,961 
drug-elimination grant as a way to draw in — 
extra funding, and used the funding to tar- 


get its clients in public housing. 


In Jaté 1997 and early 1998, the OHA - 
terminated the leases and evicted four ten- 
ants for allegedly violating a lease provi- 


sion that prohibited family members or 
guests from participating in drug-related 
activities in or near public housing. 

The four elderly tenants sought injunc- 
tive relief against the evictions. Anne 
Omura, executive director of Oakland’s 
Eviction Defense Center, worked to keep 


the renters in their housing while their 
. fights were being defended in court. 


The struggle against the One Strike 
Policy was valiantly fought by the 
Eviction Defense Center. After a pitched 
battle that went all the way up to the 
nation’s highest court, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled on March 26, 2002, that the 


- OHA had legal grounds to evict innocent 
renters for the alleged drug-related activi- 


ty of others, even though they had not 

been participants, and weren’t aware that 

the alleged activities were taking place. 
One example of those targeted by the 


One Strike Policy was 78-year-old wheel- 


chair-bound Herman Walker, who fought 


- his eviction all the way to the U:S. 


Supreme Court in 2002 after his caregiver 
was alleged to have hidden crack pipes in 
an Oakland public housing building. 


Also in 2002-4 63- Gee old Barbara Hill.: 


his neighbors while his eviction pro- 


_ though it was listed as one of the 


sthan 1,100 low-income renters who 
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and 71-year-old Willie Lee had to fight 


against their evictions after their grand-. 


children were allegedly found to have 
small amounts of pot in their possession 
while in the parking lot of local public 
housing properties in Oakland. 

Another victim of the One Strike 
Policy was elderly Pearlie Rucker, who 
faced eviction from Oakland public hous- 
ing in 2002 because her daughter alleged- 
ly was ‘caught with crack cocaine three 
blocks away from her apartment building. 

The U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
2002 that made the One Strike Policy the 


law of the land has ‘set the stage for a 


zero-tolerance crackdown on all three 
million public housing renters across the 
nation. The rest of the nation’s low- 
income renters that apply for housing 
assistance are up against these same dra- 
conian exclusionary policies that have ter- 
rorized public housing renters and con- 
tributed to the nation’s homelessness dis- 
aster during the past few years. 


The Human Rights Watch report 
reveals that public housing authorities 


across the nation are abusing their discre- 
tion in denying public housing to people 


who may have long ago committed a 


petty crime, or may be deemed to pose a 
safety risk, even without solid evidence. 
The Oakland Housing Authority accused 


then 78-year-old, wheelchair-bound 


Herman Walker of being a threat to 


ceedings were taking place. 

As another example of these dra- 
conian policies, Human Rights Watch 
charges that the Pittsburgh Housing 
Authority, along with the Austin 
Housing Authority, and the Sarasota 
Housing Authority of Florida, are 
exceeding the exclusionary policies 
set forth in the One Strike Policy and 
have been making it even more diffi- 
cult for people to gain public housing 
assistance. The author of the Human - 
Rights Watch report criticized their 
policies as “blanket denials.” _ 

- The Allegheny County Housing 
Authority of Pennsylvania fared better 
than Pittsburgh did in the report, even 


agencies with policies that exceeded | 
HUD’s guidelines for implementing 
the One Strike Policy. In this year 
alone, nearly 10 percent of the more 


“Everyone deserves safe 


housing, but these policies___ = 
_ yield more misery and des- © 
peration than public safety.” 


- — Corinne Carey, Human Rights Watch 


applied for public housing at the 
Allegheny County Housing Authority 


were denied due to negative criminal 
background checks. eee 
According to the report, some Public 
Housing Authorities deny housing for 
infractions of the law, which are less than 


misdemeanors. In parts of rural South 
Carolina, most people are kept out of pub-— 


lic housing for shoplifting charges or for 
not paying for their video rentals. 
In New York City, people are denied 


public housing for a two-year period for 


such violations as disorderly conduct or 


. jumping turnstiles and riding the subway 
without paying. Disparities in how the ~ 


policy is implemented make it difficult to 


grasp just what it is that keeps people out © 


of public housing in New York. In New 
York City, people convicted of misde- 
meanor possession of pot and sentenced 
to six months probation are ineligible for 
public housing for a five-year period. 


The report states, “Policies that arbi- 


trarily exclude people from public hous- 


ing do not advance public safety — they | 


undermine it. Denying housing to those 
with the fewest options threatens the 


health and ‘safety of people with criminal 
records and, indeed, the safety of entire 


communities.” 


~The Ehanan Rights Watch report con- 
‘cludes that ‘decisions about who is kept — 
out of public housing and why are unduly — 


influenced by arbitrary disparities in how 


. housing agencies across the nation imple- . 


ment the One Strike Policy. These dispari- 
ties have. kept countless numbers of peo- 


_ ple needlessly out of the nation’s public 
housing and have contributed to the © 


homelessness crisis all over the country. 
The report warns the United States, to 


address the critical shortage of affordable ™ 


housing, especially public housing, and to 
eliminate unfair policies that exclude 
those with criminal offenses from public 
housing through the One Strike Policy. 

* The Human Rights Watch report urges 
the U.S. government to recognize the sim- 
ple fact that everyone needs housing, even 
if they have been convicted of a crime. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 


antstule @ yahoo.com or 510/763-1085. 


EVICTED 
by Joan Clair 


“She liked teaching Navajo children, but | 
wasn’t sure what to do about their condition- 
ing against competitiveness.” 


— Tony Hillerman 


For years he took care of his mother, 
who had Alzheimers, until she passed. 
He looked out for neighbors unasked, 
as if we were a tribe, : 
not a block full of strangers. 
With his mother gone, he lost track of time, 
coming back from a mountain of grief to 
a mountain of debt and an eviction notice. 
Were he a Navajo, he would be a hero 
caring for all his relatives, 
including a homeless cat; 
not a fugitive in an old Toyota truck 
looking for places to park 
where he won’t be evicted again and again. 
T hope the truck holds up and also his spirit 
| which has already taken him 
to the only place that matters. 
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Story and photos by David Bacon 


|.ometimes the fate of a single battle 


foretells the outcome of a war, long © 
before it’s over. The end of the San . 


Francisco hotel lockout promises to be 
this kind of watershed moment. 

On Saturday, November 20, minutes 
before San Francisco Mayor Gavin 
Newsom strode into his office and 
announced the end of the five-week lock- 
_ out before a bank of television cameras, 

he went down the hall to pay respects to 
_ the workers who had made it possible. 
As he walked through the door, dozens 
_ of room cleaners, waiters, bartenders and 
floor sweepers rose to their feet and gave 
him a standing ovation: It.was the culmi- 
nation of one of the most remarkable turn- 
abouts in the political history of a city 
known for unconventional politics. 
_ +The mayor, after all, was.the candidate 
of the workers’ enemies. For years leading 
to his election, the city’s hotels had 
~ bankrolled Newsom’s political initiatives, 
~- especially the “Care Not Cash” program 
designed to rid the streets of the homeless. 

When Newsom finally ran for mayor, 
downtown businesses, including hotels, 
were his primary supporters. At the time, 
the hotel union was one of the few that was 


outspoken in campaigning for his opponent, . 


Green candidate Matt Gonzalez. : 
But beginning last summer, UNITE 
HERE Local 2 skillfully exploited new 
fault lines in U.S. urban politics, and the 
economics of the hospitality industry, in its 
_ quest for bargaining leverage. In fact, lever- 
age has been at the heart of the whole con- 
flict from the beginning, a more important 
_ factor than even wage increases or benefits. 

By Labor Day, the union was locked in 
fractious negotiations with the 14 hotels 
of the Multi Employer Group. This group 
represents hotel operators, including 
multibillion-dollar corporations like 
Hilton, Intercontinental, Starwood and 
Hyatt. The actual hotels themselves are 

owned by large investment groups and 
pension funds. 

While the hotel operators were propos- 
ing tiny wage increases, and big hikes in 
medical insurance payments of up to $273 
a month, the key issue was the duration of 
the contract itself. Local 2 proposed that a 
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iS Dedicated, angry hotel workers mounted picket lines to fight back against the hotels. 


hew agreement expire in 2006, when sim- 
ilar contracts with the same corporations 


' expire in other cities around the country, 


from New York to Chicago to Honolulu. 

By lining up the expiration dates, the 
union hoped to form a common front of 
workers in major urban hotel markets, 
who could act together to win a new stan- 
dard of living that individual local unions 
are too weak to gain alone. 

Barbara French, spokesperson for the 
hotel group, called this idea “a ne Senet 
from the beginning.” 

At the same time, another union bar- 
gaining proposal sought to unify its mem- 
bership base and consolidate community 
support. Existing contract language pro- 
tecting the rights of immigrants would be 
combined with a new proposal to increase 
the diversity of the hotel workforce, par- 


ticularly by hiring African American. 


workers. Since the end of the 1960s-era 
civil rights demonstrations, the largest of 
which focused on the Sheraton Palace 
Hotel, Black employment in hotels has 
dropped to less than 6 percent. 


In September, the union launched a 


limited two-week strike against four 


hotels of the employer group. The opera- 
tors responded with the first of a series of 
strategic missteps. They locked the work- 
ers out of the other ten hotels in the group, 


and then announced they’d extend the - 


lockout beyond the strike’s end, so long 
as workers continued to demand the 2006 
expiration date. 

Perhaps thinking that workers would be 


reluctant to sacrifice paychecks simply for 


an expiration date, hotels miscalculated 
again. Elena Duran, speaking for many oth- 
ers, responded by saying that “it’s impor- 


. tant for us to level the playing field.” _ 
Then the union turned the lockout, . 
-intended as a pressure tactic against work- 


ers, into a weapon against the operators 
themselves. The 4300 locked-out laborers 
mounted large, boisterous picket lines. 
Bullhorns blasted their chants into the 
streets, and up into the hotel rooms them- 


- selves, from early morning until after 


midnight. Union members ate on the 
lines, often bringing their children with 
them. Picketers were a polyglot reflection 
of the city’s diversity, with all its colors 
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The union’s picket acs reflected the ethnic diversity of Gai ieaneees itself, 
The union turned the lockout into a weapon against the | 
operators themselves. The 4300 locked-out laborers 
mounted large, boisterous picket lines. Bullhorns blasted 
their chants into the streets, and up into the hotel rooms, 


from early morning until after midnight. 
a ee em ee 


and racial groups, speaking its bewilder- 
ing variety of languages. 

Some conventions pulled out of picket- 
ed hotels, while. guests at others com- 
plained about disruption inside, or just 
refused to cross the lines. When operators 
brought in strikebreakers from hotels in 
other cities, the union extended its picket 
lines to Chicago, Honolulu and Monterey, 
provoking one-day shutdowns that pre- 


viewed what coordinated bargaining i in 


2006 might accomplish. 


bs 


Finally, the union turned :to-the: city 


itself. Gonzalez, president of the Board of 
Supervisors, held a hearing in which hun- 
dreds of workers overflowed the cham- 
bers and City Hall itself. 


The mayor, hitherto quiet aboue the 


dispute, decided to make his own attempt 

to settle it. Here the hotel operators made 

their most disastrous miscalculation. 
Newsom asked them to end the lockout, 


while he tried to make progress in negotia-. 


tions. The hotels turned him down flat. And 


-when he said he would go picket with the 


workers, a gesture with little actual eco- 


nomic consequence, they criticized him . 
publicly. Matt Adams, head of the Multi . 


Employer Group, wondered aloud in the 
San Francisco Chronicle why the candidate 


whose campaign they’d financed was not 


taking their side without question. | 
Newsom went to the picket lines, and 


‘announced he was pulling city business 
from the hotels, encouraging all their.- 


clients to go elsewhere. As complaints 
mounted from businesses around the 
hotels at lost revenue and noise from the 


picket lines, Newsom pulled the police - 


away, pointing out that the operators. 
could end the ruckus any time they liked. 

_ Finally, the union and its allies, now 
including the mayor, drove a wedge 
between the hotel operators and the own- 
ers, who gained nothing from the lock- 
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out’s continuation. It became obvious that. . 
the longer it went on, the more pressure 
the operators themselves would feel. 

After five weeks, they finally let the 
workers return to their jobs, with no 
agreement on their essential demand that_ 
they. give up the 2006 contract expiration 
date. When workers learned about the - 


_ operators’ decision, many were actually 


reluctant to take the lines down, since 
they’ d proven so. effective. 

_ The contract remains unresolved. The 
union, while it agreed not to strike for 60 
days, announced it would continue the rest 
of its effective pressure campaign. The 
operators still have deep reserves, and the 
hotels. will be able to function unhindered 
through their busiest season. But the grand. 
strategy to stop the union’s march towards 
greater bargaining leverage has unraveled, 
leaving the Multi Employer Group disorga- 


nized and petal isolated. 
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California N amed as -Meanest State i in the N ation 


Berkeley, San Francisco, 
Fresno and Los Angeles are 
among the 20 meanest cities 
In the United States for per- 
secuting homless people. 


by The National Coalition for the _ 
- Homeless 


n November 9, the National 
Coalition for the Homeless 
(NCH) released a comprehen- 
sive. study of homeless. civil 
rights violations across the nation. This 
114-page survey of cities that criminalize 
homeless people concluded that 
California is the “meanest” state in the 
- nation for poor and homeless people, fol- 
lowed by Florida, Hawaii and Texas. 

The NCH study also ranked the 20 
meanest cities in the nation. Four 
California cities ranked among the top 20 
worst offenders for violating the human 
rights of homeless people: Berkeley, San 
Francisco, Fresno and Los Angeles. » 

Many of the cities surveyed have sig- 
nificant and long-lasting histories of vio- 
lating the civil rights of homeless people 
and can be considered “repeat offenders.” 


Michael Stoops, director of community 


organizing for the NCH, said, “There 
needs to be an end to the patterns of dis- 
crimination we have seen repeated in 
many of these cities, year after year.” 

Donald Whitehead, executive director of 
the NCH, who is himself formerly home- 
less, said, “The criminal justice system is 
not an answer to the problems that home- 
less people face. We need solutions that go 
to the root causes of the issue — affordable 
housing, livable income, treatment and 
health care, and civil rights protection.” 

The report, “Illegal to Be Homeless: 
The Criminalization of Homelessness in 
the United States,’ documents the wide- 
‘spread trend of human rights violations of 
people experiencing homélessness in 179. 
communities in 48 states, Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 


NATIONWIDE LITANY OF ABUSES 

City officials in Fresno, California, 
authorized the construction of a drunk 
tank topped with barbed wire where 
homeless people can be put on public dis- 
play. Fresno police also called in bulldoz- 
ers to destroy two homeless encamp- 
ments, one where 300-400 people resided 
and another where 100 people lived, and 
threw away all the residents’ tents and 
belongings. 

In Berkeley, a 2004 study by Suitcase 
Clinic Legal Services reported that police 
rousted homeless people during rain- 
storms and on cold nights and deliberately 


forced them out of temporary shelters into — 


the stormy weather. In general, police 
cracked down with renewed vigilance in 
Berkeley and arrests of homeless people 
increased sharply. 

In a two-month period in San 
Francisco, the police issued over 3,500 
citations for illegal lodging, and used the 
threat of citations to keep countless others 
from sleeping, eating, and sitting in public 
places. In 2003, the San Francisco police 
issued 10,570. quality of life citations, not 
including illegal lodging. 

In May 2004, police in Little. Rock, 
Arkansas, raided a homeless camp with- 
out notice or warrants and arbitrarily 
threw homeless people’s property into the 
nearby river. 

Police in Tampa, Florida, arrested peo- 
ple for serving food to homeless people. — 

Atlanta’s Ambassador Force, assisted 


oo by police, operates a “Wake Up Atlanta” 


team to roust homeless. people from any 


public or private space and arrest them if 


A report by the National Coalition for the Homeless names Berkeley as 
one of the 20 meanest cities for the way its police mistreat homeless people. 


there is any delay. 
In the past year, the state of Hawaii 


passed a law that bans homeless individu- 
als from living on all public property. 


According to the NCH report, 51 of the 
cities studied have legislated new ordi- 
nances targeting homeless people since 


August 2003; and 57 of the cities surveyed 
conducted large sweeps or destroyed the . 


campsites of homeless individuals. 
In addition, homeless people face the 


continual enforcement of existing anti- 


homeless laws, as well as the police abuse 
of existing laws in an overly broad fash- 
ion that results in selective enforcement 
against the poor. 


4 This pattern of legislating and enforc- 


ing laws against homeless people consti- 
tutes a nationwide infrastructure of crimi- 
nalization. There has been no documenta- 


tion of any voluntary repeal of an anti- 


homeless law in the past 15 moths, 
although several cities have been forced to 
change their laws as a result of lawsuits, 
and some have actually had to make large 


‘payments to individuals who have been 


discriminated against. 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES 


The NCH has found that a pattern and 
practice of civil rights violations and 
unconstitutional behaviors by local gov- 
ernment authorities, including the police 
and other city agencies, exists in many 
cities around the country. 

Through the passage of possibly 
unconstitutional laws, the selective 
enforcement of existing laws, arbitrary 
police practices, and discriminatory public 
regulations, homeless people face over- 
whelming hardships in addition to their 
daily struggle for survival. 

Instead of spending precious public 
resources and funding to address the sig- 
nificant lack of affordable housing in this 
country, local governments divert these 
funds to Business Improvement Districts 


‘and to policing, which often penalizes the 


very people this money could help. 

The NCH report reveals the connection 
between the creation of a public environ- 
ment of intolerance for homeless persons 
and the increasing danger of living on the 
streets that results from this attitude. 

Criminalization of persons simply 
because they are experiencing homeless- 
hess is not only a local issue that is dupli- 
cated nationwide, but is also a national 
concern that demands a federal response. 

With deep cuts in funding for social 
services and housing supports, the imme- 
diate future for the increasing number of 
people experiencing homelessness is des- 


perate. For those people forced to live in 


public spaces without access to shelter, 
public restrooms, and places to store their 


Copwatch 
photo 


belongings, life continues to be disas- 


trous. Sympathy for homeless people . 


depends in large measure on understand- 
ing the economic causes of homelessness 
and the oppressive conditions of living 
without a private space. Legislating 
against the behavior of people who have 
no place to go is a giant step backward in. 
the effort to end homelessness. 


CLASS DISCRIMINATION IN AMERICA 


Class discrimination is still legal and 
acceptable in the United States. There is 


_ no protected status for those who are eco- 


nomically oppressed or excluded, much 
less those who are homeless, although 
homeless people are very often the targets 
of discrimination. On the contrary, the 
growing body of laws passed: by local 
governments criminalizes activities neces- 
sary to survival on the streets. 

. Because people without homes often 
have no option but to perform necessary 


functions in public, they are vulnerable to 


judgment, harassment and arrest for com- 
mitting nuisance violations in public. For 
these people, economic or housing status 
effectively becomes the cause of their 


_ incarceration under quality of life laws. 


Laws against obstruction of sidewalks, 
and sitting or lying in public spaces, are 
largely enforced against homeless people. 

Police in many cities commonly con- 
duct sweeps in downtown areas before 
large political, religious, athletic or enter- 
tainment events. Police routinely stop 


“Private Property” 
by Perfesser Mark Creekwater 


For future gold (in German: “geld’’) - 
_ A hollow shell for future income held 

A building standing empty 

It’s locked up very tightly 
It’s private property 
‘Invested i in Selfish apathy. 
To produce a profit eventually 
But meanwhile standing emptily | 


But used for nothing presently 
It stands there emptily 
With strong security 
It’s private property 
Heke ete sek esa 


When I was homeless houseless 


wor aercnnereesoee 


Private profiteers 
in spite of goodly words 
From Jesus Christ himself 


j hares No open-sesame: it’s private property 
Gilded walls and roof which might indeed 
Shelter homeless houseless folks in need 


| I walked by many so-called “Christian’’ clitirehies 
' Most of them were locked up tightly 
Like the hearts and minds of their. 
So-called “Christian” owners | 


_ Advising us to. “shelter the homeless’”’ 


people they aspect are homeless, ask for 
identification and run warrant checks. 


. There have been many reports of police 
urging homeless people to leave town or 
_ face arrest if they are stopped again. 


The underlying assumption behind 


these actions is that homelessness is a_ 


public safety issue. Therefore, cities 
attempt to eliminate visible homelessness 
through enforcing quality of life ordi- 
nances, which seek to improve the quality 


_ of life of housed and higher-income indi- 
viduals by removing from sight those peo- 


ple who look poor and homeless. 


Artest and incarceration have become a — 


way of removing individuals from sight. 
‘Unfortunately, many people justify crimi- 
nalization as a benevolent means of coerc- 


ing individuals into treatment and other ser- 
vices that are not voluntarily available. 


Desperately needed voluntary services are 
diverted into correctional systems, which 
in some cities have actually become part 
of the Continuum of Care. The explana- 
tion for the diversion is. to provide an 
alternative to hard time. 

_ The growing tendency to “track” 
homeless people and their use of services 
classifies some people as “service resis- 
tant” or not really homeless; and the sys- 
tem excludes others as criminals. 

With unemployment rates still at peak 


levels, more people have become home- 


less, and as the economy has tightened, 
shelters and service providers face budget 


cuts and even closures. Although nearly 


all cities still lack sufficient shelter beds 
and social services, many continue to pass 
laws prohibiting homeless people from 


Sleeping outside. 
Cities are attempting to make it illegal . 


to perform life-sustaining activities in 
public, while at the same time refusing to 


_allocate sufficient funds for housing, to 


legislate living wages, or to provide nec- 
essary health care, thus hindering these 
individuals’ basic civil liberties. 
CONSERVATIVE THINK TANKS 
Criminalizing the life-sustaining acts 


of homeless persons without offering © 


legal alternatives is supported by conserv- 
ative think tanks like the Criminal Justice 
Legal Foundation (CJLF), and the Center 
for the Community Interest (CCI). These 


think tanks apply the rules of private own-. 


ership to public space, and they advocate 
anti-homeless policies under the guise of 
preserving the common. good. 


The CJLF has especially targeted beg- 


See Meanest Cities in Nation page 13 


affluency sleeps 
by Randy Fingland 
there’ll be 

no more sleeping 

| unless you have 

a sleep permit 

but before you 

can get a sleep permit 


you must show 

your bed permit 

but before you 

can get a bed permit 
: you must show 

your roof permit 
but before you 


can get a root permit 


| ‘you must show 
| your money permit 


but before you 
can get a money permit 


you must show 
you’ve had a good 
-night’s sleep 

in a bed under a roof 
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by Brad Moyer 


an Diego homeless activist Larry - 


Milligan invoked the lyrics from 
a Crosby, Stills and Nash song — 
“Our house is a very, very, very 


_ fine house” — to make the point that the 


Federal Courthouse in San Diego belongs 
as much to people who are homeless as it- 
does to any other U.S. citizen. 


On November 19, in an electric atmos- 
phere that seemed more a revival meeting 
than a press conference, Larry told an 
audience of around 200 enthusiastic lis-. 
teners, most of whom were homeless, 
“This is our house. It is all going to stop.” 


He was referring to the issuing of tickets — 


for illegal lodging to people who are 
homeless in San Diego. ae 


The day before, November 18, 2004, : 


San Diego lawyers Tim Cohelan and 
Scott Dreher filed a class-action lawsuit 
on behalf of several courageous homeless 
persons who have been issued illegal 
lodging tickets. These plaintiffs represent 
between 4,000 to 5,000 homeless persons 


who live in San Diego and have no place 


to go because of the lack of available shel- 
terbeds in the city. 

The suit claims that these tickets are 
violations of constitutional protection of 
the civil rights and privacy of homeless 
persons. It also states that tickets and 
arrests for illegal lodging are a violation 
of their protection against cruel and’ 
unusual punishment. The defendants 
named in the suit are the City of San 
Diego, the San Diego Police Department 
and Police Chief William Lansdowne. 

‘Larry told his listeners about a phone 
call he received soon after the suit was 
filed in court. A city official asked, “Have 
you told the city you are doing litigation?” 
Larry gave a brief history of some of the 
actions that he ‘and other homeless advo- 


- cates had taken in the past couple years. 


There were two letters written to City 


San Diego Lawsuit Char 
the Constitutional Ri 


_STREET SPIRIT 


Scott Dreher (at left), 


one of the lawyers filing suit against the criminalization of 


rges Police with Violating 
ghts of Homeless People 


sleep, talks with Paul Heimark, one of many people given tickets for illegal lodging. — 


Councilmember Michael Zucchet and 


meetings set up with the mayor’s office. 
When these failed to find a listening ear, 
Larry began.a fast at the entrance to City 
Hall in protest of the illegal lodging tickets. 
Larry’s words, “I think we told them,” 
received enthusiastic roars of approval. 


While the City Council did increase the | 


amount of time that shelters will be 
opened, they failed to respond to the pri- 
mary complaint of Milligan, homeless 
advocates and homeless people who feel 
they are being harassed by being made 
criminals by the very act of sleeping. 

Latry made it very clear that he broke 
his fast after 18 days only when he had the 
promise of a coalition of lawyers ‘in 
Washington, D.C., and San Diego to file a 
lawsuit against the city within three weeks. 
That was done.on November 18, exactly 
three weeks after Larry broke his fast. 


The lawsuit notes the significant 


increase in citations in the area of down- 
town development around Petco Park, the 


new baseball stadium of the San Diego 


Padres, Homeless people and many advo- 
cates see the citations as a systematic 
attempt to push them out of this part of 
the city. They claim that the developers 


_ don’t want the homeless around to “blem- 


ish” the commercial facelift underway 
downtown. : 


The reason for the large congregation 


of people who are homeless in the down- 
town area is because that is where desper- 
ately needed. social services and shelter 
programs are located. Being moved out 
only increases the hardship of their 
already difficult living situations. 

When Larry referred to a statement by 
the city police, who said, “we don’t write 
those tickets unless it is absolutely neces- 


» many voices were heard in protest. 
Several plaintiffs came to the mike to pre- 
sent personal stories that contradicted that 
statement. 

Greg didn’t want to Speak at first, but 
with encouragement from his friends, he 
shared his story. A veteran with an honor- 
able discharge from the Navy, he became 
homeless this past year because he has not 
been able to find employment in San 


Diego. “T didn’t want to be homeless,” he — 


said. Greg has twice, in recent weeks, 
received tickets for illegal lodging. “We 
just want to be left alone for 12 hours s 
we can sleep.” 

Margie said, “Everywhere we go, they 
(the police) are there. I am tired of being 
harassed by the police. When it is raining, 
where are we supposed to go? None of us 
wants to be homeless.” 

Sylvia has anemia and other illnesses 
that make it difficult for her to hold a job. 


She has been on the streets for two years, 
_ She often has trouble getting to sleep. One 


time, when she had finally drifted off, she 
was awakened. 

“Someone was kicking my feet,” 
Sylvia said. “I looked up to see a San 
Diego policeman shining a light at me.” 
He cited her for illegal lodging. 

" When it is raining, we all sleep under 
the bridge,” she said. “There is nowhere 
else to stay out of the rain.” But the police 
often come to the bridge with their bright 
searchlights, Sylvia said. “A voice comes 
over a loudspeaker: ‘Everybody out of 
here.’ I felt cold, tired; hungry, battered 
and abused. I wouldn’t wish this on my 
worst enemy.” 


_“This is our house,” Larry said. He: 
_ Went on to say that, in his house, people 


are treated with respect and so they should 
be here. He cautioned people to keep a 
clean dialogue. He asked that there be no 
acts of violence and no threats made. 

“We are looking at a new kind of dia- 
logue, one that comes from the heart.” 


BOSS Celebrates the Success of Homeless Graduates 


BOSS’s annual graduation 
offers inspiring examples | 
for homeless clients now 
working to turn their lives 
around. 


by Sonja Fitz 


n Friday, November 19, BOSS, a 
nonprofit homeless service 
provider in Alameda County, 
honored six very special graduates from 
the Clean City Program — a special pro- 


' gram that places homeless workers in 


street cleaning jobs in partnership with the 
City of Berkeley. Workers gain skills and 
experience for six months, and are assist- 
ed to find permanent employment. 
The graduation celebration, co-emceed 
by BOSS board members Glenn Clark and 
Linda Griffin, highlighted six outstanding 
graduates — all of whom are now working 


- full-time in other jobs — to mark the 10 


Year Anniversary of the program. 

At the event, Berkeley City 
Councilmember Kriss Worthington pre- 
sented graduates with certificates from 
BOSS and from State Senator Don Perata’s 
office. Graduates shared thoughts about 
their experiences, and the benefit they 
derived from the Clean City program. 

Rodney Brooks from Alameda County 


Supervisor Keith Carson’s office offered 
- Special recognition to longtime BOSS 


BOSS supporters march for social justice in the Kast Bay. . 


staff member Winston Burton, who creat- 


ed the Clean City Program and many suc-_ 


cessful employment and training initia- 


' tives in BOSS and the community. 


~ BOSS board member Bill White pre- 
sented Community Service Awards to 
Berkeley Police Chief Roy Meisner and 
retired Fire Chief Reginald Garcia — both 
of whom have combined stellar public 
protection records with extensive commu-’ 
nity involvement activities. 
Following the ceremony, graduates and 
guests enjoyed a delicious dinner prepared 
by BOSS’s Executive Director boona 


‘reception, special recog- 


cheema and helpers from 
Harrison House Shelter, 
with music by the won- 
derful local band Lo 
Nadies. ee 
During the dinner 


nition was given to 
David Kears of Alameda 
County Health Care 
Services Agency, who 
worked closely with 
BOSS over the past year 
to'deal with critical inter- 


Christmas 
by Lynda Cobden 


Ideally, Christmas grows in the heart year-round 
like a Christmas poinsettia ever blooming, 

It is a living Christmas tree in the forest of the city, 
in the shelter of the heart. 

It is not just a day. 

It is an attitude, a mission, a calling, 

throughout the year. 

‘What is the answer? 

What is the response? 

The status quo is not enough, so let the blooms begin. 
“Mother Teresa said love is the product of every season.” 


nal restructuring, and consulting firm - 
Burr, Pilger & Mayer, who assisted with 


financial office upgrades. 

BOSS’s annual graduation event is a 
special opportunity for clients and family | 
members to mark their achievements, 
offering inspiring examples for current 
clients now working to turn their lives 
around in our programs. 

_ This year’s graduation sponsors includ- 
ed Miller, Clark, Calvert, & Obenour, 
Bayer Foundation, The Cheema Family, 
Alliance Metals, Mechanics Bank, Fine 
Line Construction, Burr, Pilger & Mayer, 


Linda Stoneall, Phyllis Sakahara, CCI 


Computers, and The Daily Cal. 

Thank you to our sponsors and everyone 
who contributed and attended, and congrat- 
ulations to all our graduates! For more. 
information on BOSS, visit www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org or call (510) 649-1930. 
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Round Two of Bush Versus Low-Income Tenants 


by Lynda Carson 


ust try to imagine a government that 

_ starves low-income housing pro- 

grams by cutting much-needed 

funding, while at the same time 

offering extra money to housing agencies 

to coerce people into fleeing those same 
underfunded housing programs. 

The latest budget for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
does exactly that. Tens of thousands of 
renters now are being targeted to compel 
_ them to flee the very government housing 

programs that claim to be there to ) offer 
them assistance. 

On November 20, 2004, Congress 
voted on a spending bill for fiscal year 
2005 that ushers in some new rules and 
regulations that do not bode weil for 
Section 8 renters or low-income tenants in 
public housing programs. 

Many housing programs are to receive 
less funding in fiscal year 2005 than they 
received in 2004. In this year’s budget, 
funding for HUD is $37.3 billion. That is 
more than what the Bush administration 
wanted, but less than HUD’s 2004 budget. 

It appears that enough funding has 
been made available to maintain the exist- 
ing Section 8 vouchers already in use; but 
the spending bill lacks the funds needed to 
fully fund all of the vouchers that have 
been authorized across the nation. 

On the down side, the language in the 
new spending bill is very restrictive and is 
as bad or even worse than the language that 
has been used by HUD since last April, 
which allowed the federal agency to legally 

‘deprive the nation’s public housing agen- 
cies of hundreds of millions of dollars need- 
ed to run their housing voucher programs 


—— despite the fact that Congress fully fund-— 


ed all the housing vouchers that were in use 
during fiscal year 2004: 

Thousands of Section 8 tenants have 
been put at risk of losing their housing 
vouchers as a result of the funding short- 
falls that have taken place since April 
2004, due to the shenanigans of HUD 
Secretary Alphonso Jackson. 


In addition, the latest spending bill 


removed the recently inserted language by 
Senators Christopher Bond of Missouri and 
Richard Shelby of Alabama, which would 
have prohibited housing agencies from par- 
ticipating in voter registration drives in 
future elections. Most poor people do not 
vote Republican, and this did not escape the 
attention of the senators who tried to sup- 
press the low-income vote of the nation’s 
public housing residents, 

During the week of November 15, 
Section 8 renters and housing activists 


Oakland tenant rights activists protest injustices suffered by low-income renters. 


When housing agencies are being strangled and are losing 
the federal funding needed to run their housing programs, 
and then are offered a bonus by HUD to coerce low-income 
renters into leaving these programs, tenants need to be 


_ extra careful about what they are about-to sign. 


across the nation were busy contacting 
their representatives to lobby against the 
proposed changes being demanded by the 
Bush administration that would have gut- 
ted the housing voucher programs. 


The House and Senate appropriations 


committees considered, and then turned 
down, some major changes proposed by 
the Bush administration that would’ have 
turned the Section 8 program into a 


- capped block grant program. If passed, the 


new housing. program would have created 


-numerous disincentives to housing agen- 


cies offering assistance to SSI recipients 
and other very low-income renters. 

Most Section 8 renters across the 
nation were clueless about the latest battle 
being waged on their behalf after the Bush 
administration made a new round of 
attempts to gut the housing voucher pro- 
grams only days before the vote was to be 
cast on the spending bill. 

_The bill had so many bad provisions 
that Congress and the White House held it 
in abeyance until after the recent rigged 
elections took place and Bush was ush- 
ered in for a second term in office. 

The Bush administration was thwarted, 


for the moment, in its attempts to gut the - 


Fresno Homeless Are Moved into 
Tool Sheds Behind Barbed Wire 


‘by Mike Rhodes. 


(oA: ll 


took some dictures: at. tthe Povcrells House’ ‘Ss “Village if £ Hope” i 

Fresno after hearing that the Poverello:House upgraded the tents that sat 
on pallets and replaced them with tool sheds for homeless people. It is 
my understanding that:each, tool shed will house several people each 


-night. Everyone has to leave at 8 a.m,-in the morning, and they can’t return to’: 
their “home” until 5 or 6 p.m, at night. The: facility 1 is ee monitored ae 


sits behind barbed wire. 


- The only other homeless. cheliers in this community. with any capacity is the 
..| Rescue Mission that takes in-over 100 men each night, It looks like the new 
Village of Hope will be able. to-accommodate about another 100 people. With 
Naomi House taking in a handful of women and an apartment across the street 
from the Rescue Mission taking in a few families, it still leaves the thousands of 

| homeless people in this community without much of anywhere to go. 
The latest figures say that there are about 16,000 homeless people in 
Fresno County. Since the City of Fresno has made it illegal to sleep on the 
street, they have effectively criminalized well over 10,000 Fresno residents 


for simply being to poor to afford housing. 


Mike Rhodes is the editor of Community Alliance magazine in Fresno. Contact 
him at: P.O. Box 5077, Fresno, CA 93755. Phone: (559) 978-4502. 


Section 8 program by $1.6 billion, and 
convert it into the notorious Flexible 
Voucher Program. But the administration 
has done some serious damage to the 
housing voucher program which now 
leaves low-income renters at risk of 
harassment and targets them as would-be 
criminals that. may be tossed out onto the 
streets for petty offenses. 

_ The new changes in HUD’s federal 
housing policy even allows housing agen- 
cies to receive a bonus for coercing low- 
income renters out of the housing pro- 
grams that they need to survive. HUD is 
making $10 million in funding available 
for this devious scheme to entice housing 
agencies. to chase low-income renters out 
of the housing voucher programs. 

In a recent discussion with Oakland’s 
pro-tenant attorney, John Murcko, he said, 
“I believe that tenants need to read docu- 
ments very closely before signing them, 
especially when housing agency represen- 
tatives approach them for Section 8 con- 
tract renewals. While residing in a loca- 
tion of their choice, it would be best for 
tenants in the nation’s rental assistance 
programs to decline from signing any- 
thing that locks them into a deadline for 


them to give up their vouchers, or any 
other statements that would force the ten- 
ants to give up their housing assistance if 
they are not prepared to do so. Tenants 
should seek the advice of an attorney if 


os tries to Pressure them into sign- 
- ing any such statements.” 


It’s already bad sicuah for Section 8 
renters when landlords try to trick tenants 
into giving up their housing vouchers. 
When housing agencies are being stran- 
gled and are losing the federal funding 
needed to run their housing programs, and 
then are offered a bonus by HUD to 
coerce low-income renters into leaving 
these programs, tenants need to be extra 
careful about what they are about to sign. 

‘Due to recent changes in the Fair Market 


Rents that went into effect on October 1, 


2004, and decreased the value of Section 8 
vouchers, housing activists are urging 
Section 8 tenants to stay put and not move 
until it is absolutely necessary. 

The decrease in value of Section 8 
vouchers may not go into effect for a year 
or two; but if tenants try to move, the 


decrease in value of these vouchers could | 
go into effect immediately. Some tenants 


already are having troubles when trying to 
relocate, and the payments to landlords by 
housing agencies are sometimes held up 
for several months for those trying to 
move. to. a new location. 

The new spending bill also shifts $8 
million from public housing operating 


funds to the Justice Department to target. 


low-income renters in public housing pro- 
grams as criminals. . 

John Ashcroft already had requested 
$22.1 billion for the Department of Justice 
for their fiscal year 2005 operating bud- 
get, and shifting $8 million out of the 


operating expenses needed to maintain the 
nation’s starved public housing units, is 


just another example of how oppressive 
the police state has become under the 
guidance of the Bush administration.. 

_ HUD also recently set up a Task Force 


that is traveling from city to city in an all- 


out effort to nail low-income tenants in 
housing programs for fraud. 

The Task Force of federal agents raids 
the homes of public housing and Section 8 
tenants early in the morning to arrest them 
if they are caught concealing any hidden 
income from local housing agencies, or if 
they have any roommates not listed in 
their contracts. HUD also has a new com- 
puter system that housing agencies will be 
able to access, starting in January 2005, to 
go after more people for fraud. 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule @yahoo.com or 510/763-1085. 
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Her intel d death - oe - she 
‘was only 36 years old - — has 
touched me deeply, even 
though I did not know her. 


by Robert i be Terrell 


ris Change, the immensely zifted 
Chinese- American writer, committed 
suicide on November 9 by. shooting 


private road in the Santa Cruz mountains. 
Her death has engendered a multitude 


Of commentary, including numerous acco- 
“lades regarding her courage, talent and 
relentless determination to expose largely. 


ignored: episodes of oppression and ae 
unspeakable horror. 

She was best known for her Bok, The 
Rape of Nanking, a highly acclaimed 
account of Japanese military atrocities 
committed in China during the late 1930s. 

During the months preceding her sui- 


cide, Iris Chang was working on a book. 
that focused in part on atrocities committed - 


in the Philippines during World War IL. 
Friends, relatives and business associ- 
ates say she suffered from severe depres- 


_ Sion in response to the despicable tales of 


horrendous brutality she encountered 
while interviewing survivors of the atroci_. 
ties addressed by the book she was 
attempting to write. 
Evidently, this led to a nervous break- 
down, hospitalization and finally suicide. 
Her ustimely death — she was only 36 


years old — has touched me deeply, even 


though I did not know her. | 
I am upset that she was unable to 


defeat her personal demons; and my heart | 


goes out to her family and friends, and 
also to the unnamed, still anonymous, sur-- 
vivors who shared their anguished memo- 
ries with her in the hope that she might 
elevate the consciousness of a callous, 
uncaring world whose attention has turned 
to other, less troubling matters. 


- DANGERS OF JOURNALISM — 


But mostly, I.am reminded by her sui- 
cide of the danger inherent in trying to be 


¥ the kind of journalist who accepts the « 


heavy, complicated challenge inherent in 
any attempt to seriously address the dark, 
vicious, and frequently genocidal dimen- 
sions of the human experience. 

I have cohabited with that danger for 
many years. As a result, Iam more famil- 


iat with its corrosive impact on the human 


spirit than I would like to.be. Moreover, I 
am excruciatingly aware of its potentially 
catastrophic influence on one’s capacity 


to carry on. 
My intimacy with the ‘Gas, associat- 


ed with serious journalism began nearly 
_. four decades ago when I was a young, 


eager reporter in New York oe for the 
New York Post. 

My specialty at the time was reporting 
on riots and rebellions associated with 


_ efforts of inner- city ‘people fighting to 
escape the economic, political and cultural 


shackles that. enforce their squalid bel ee 
gation in this nation’ $ major cities. 
~My: leisurely Manhattan hanek was” 
interrupted one Sunday afternoon by 3 a 
call from the city desk editor. — 
““There’s been a shooting i in Brooklyn: 


. the Ocean Hill Brownsville section. 


“People are rioting. Get out there, and 
see what you can. We want to lead with 


_ this story on the front page of tomorrow’s 
paper. Call the desk after you size up the 


situation.” 


BLoop, BRAINS AND BLOW FLiEs 
Less than five minutes after I reached 


the scene, I was confronted with a large 
pool of blood filled with a horde of buzzing 


herself in her car parked on a remote : 


STREET SprRIT 


The public suffering of homeless people.is shocking to contemplate. Robert Terrell photo 


From this point forward, each time I photograph a home- 
less person, or record one of their tales of anguish and woe, 
I will do so inspired in part by the brave assault waged 


against such unnecessary suffering by the late Iris Chang. 


mass of viscous, oyster-like portions of a 
human brain. It was splattered there on the 
grimy sidewalk before me. 


Someone had tried to dignify the scene 


with a small, dirty rag, but there was too 
much blood and gore. Covered with blood 
and portions of brain, the filthy rag lay 
discarded in a crumpled heap ee a 
nearby wall. 


I am sometimes reminded of that after: 


noon when I witness battle scenes on tele- 


vision from places such as the Ivory 


Coast, Jamaica, Gaza and Iraq. ? 
On that particular day in Brooklyn, a 

_ local teenaged black male who attempted 

to run away when he should have stopped, 


‘had been shot at point blank range in the 


back of the head by an undercover police 
officer who suspected fim of engaging in 


petty theft. 


The people i in the neighborhood were 
wild with anguish and anger. Huge 
crowds were gathered in the streets in 
every direction radiating out from the 


‘scene of the street execution. 
Buildings and businesses : were being 


with bricks, bottles, shoes and whatever 
else people could get their hands on. 
In such a charged situation, everyone’s 
‘life is in extreme danger. I took in the 
scene, ran with the mob for a while, inter- 
viewed police officers, filed my story by 
telephone and returned to the subway sta- 
tion from whence I came. 
Approximately five hours after the ini- 
tial phone call, I was back home in my 


watching the evening news on television. 
It featured shots of the: rioters and the 


looting mob, but not the puddle of blood, 


brains and flies... 


_ SURVIVORS OF ATROCITIES 
During subsequent decades, I have wit- 


nessed scenes far more horrid. I have also 


spent more than my share of late- -night 
sessions with survivors of atrocities who 
have a deep-seated need to share what 
they have seen and experienced. 

Some of those who have opened up to 
me in such settings with cool, precise 
words while sipping whiskey and chain- 


smoking cigarettes are dedicated revolu- b 
tionaries. But more often than not, they — 
have been regular citizens, or government 


officials. Often, they have been journalists 
who do not dare print everything they 
knew lest they be summarily assassinated. 
Racism, sexism, economic oppression, 


- ritualistic torture and. methodically brutal 
murder are common motifs addressed and. 
exposed during such settings. On more 
; occasions that I wish to recall, I have been 


tr ated t tales of ibali 
8 ‘buried and looted. The police and firemen — eated to tales of cannibalism. 


- called to the scene were being attacked e 


-POWER-MAD TROOPS 
- Tam reminded of the frustrated, embar- 
tassed, exasperated U.S. diplomats I met in 


‘Liberia during the 1980s who described 
_ Widespread atrocities committed by power- 


mad troops associated with Samuel Doe, 
the country’s illiterate dictator. : 
During the height of that particular cri- 
sis, the streets of Monrovia, the nation’s 
capital, were filled each night with cara- 


- vans of trucks filled beyond capacity with 


opponents of the regime. 
Each morning afterwards, the: city’s 
streets were. littered with deconiposing 


-§ “corpses that had fallen from the trucks. 


The diplomats said that when they. -vi0- 
lated protocol by sending cables to 
Washington describing the horror being 
exacted against the civilian populace. by the 
Liberian military’s killing spree, they were 


_ told that. the official position of the U.S. 


government was that there were no atroci- 

ties being committed at that time in Liberia. 
cane also said that they were firmly 

informed. that, if they valued their careers, 


they would not send any more. cables to ‘ 


‘Washington contradicting the official pol- 
icy. of the United States government, 


_ When I asked why they were sharing - 
this information with me, they. said. that 


they hoped that I could somehow manage 
to get a story printed that would expose to 
the world the horrors they witnessed. 

I have been privy to similarly grue- 


some tales of horror in virtually every, sec- 


tion of the world I have visited. 

Sometimes I have managed to..pass 
such information on in the form of news 
Stories or essays. Sometimes I have writ- 
ten letters to a rare politician who seemed 
to possess a commitment to justice. 

But far too often, I have not managed 
to identify a safe or viable method of shar- 
ing the information I have received from 
witnesses and victims of atrocious human 
tights crimes without exposing my 
sources to swift, deadly retaliation. 


"THE BURDEN OF RESPONSIBILITY 


I have no doubt that Iris Chang was 
intimately familiar with the weight of 
responsibility assumed by those of us who 
accept the obligation inherent ‘in agreeing 
to Hear, and: hopefully pass on, Suck infor- 
‘mation. 

It is a solemn, heavy responsibility, 
and my sense is that it is a primary source 
of much of the alcoholism, divorce, social 
dysfunction and suicide that haunts the 


tanks of the world’s premier journalists. 


Professional success lightens the load 
somewhat, but not seed) enough for 


“many of us. 


I find it interesting and instructive that 
journalists ate rarely asked how they 
might be negatively affected as human 
beitigs by their intense; ongoing exposure 
to the darkest aspects of human behavior. 

This includes the organizations that 
employ journalists. It is as if they are in 
denial regarding the possibility that the 


* same sort of delayed shock syndrome that 


haunts soldiers, and many kinds of care- 
givers, might also be shared by journalists. 
Conversely, people in our society do 
not generally appreciate the wisdom 
regarding human behavior that is neces- 
sarily acquired by journalists via repéated- 


ly witnessing terrible See behavior on | 
regular basis. 


In any event, the ies of honor that I 
am privy to most often these days involve 
the devastating deprivation and conspicu- 


ous suffering of the ragged horde of 


homeless people who live and die on the 


Streets of this nation’s major cities. 


Their desperate descriptions of lost 


‘opportunity, cruel fate, bad choices and 


public suffering are soul-withering. 

From this point forward, each time I 
photograph one of them, or record one of 
their tales of anguish and woe, I will do so 
inspired in part by the brave and coura- 
geous assault waged against such unnec- 
essary suffering by the late Iris Chang. 

I believe I understand some of the most 


‘important reasons why she committed sui- 


cide. . 

She did what she could, for as long as 
she could. May she rest in peace. 

For the rest-of us, there is more work to 
be done. 


flies. At the center of the gory mess was a_ Manhattan apartment eating-dinnef “ahd »the:dead bodies of people thought to be 
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_A Day in the Life of a Homeless Grandmother | 


A photo essay by Anna Graves © 


Anna Graves photographed Mary Ford at the 
Women’s Daytime Drop-In Center in Berkeley as~ 
she’ worked to secure-a room for.the-night while her 
‘two-year-old grandson Ivryan Fleetan played. 


Nowhere to Go 


by Anna Graves. 


You’ve got nowhere to go tonight 
Might sleep on the ground 
You never thought it would be like this. 


It’s scary being homeless 
It’s dark and cold outside 
Don’t know who you can trust now. 


All worldly possessions are your pillow 
As dreams turn to nightmares on asphalt 
Waking is dreaming is waking. - 

AN the pain, the empty nights 

You’ve got to turn things around 

Got to look for tomorrow’s promise. 


ee ee 


Children meant for freedom’s joy 
Too young to see the truth 
Locked in early prison bars. 


Innocence looking for caring touch 
Open to the sculptor’s hand 
Moiding and shaping the future. 


The chance can’t be wasted 
Too much is at stake 
Our destiny is reflected in the child’s face. 


Reaching out, going beyond known boundaries 
To grasp another’s world 
| Is the first step towards creating justice. 
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How did it all get so crazy 
That killing innocents in other lands 
Replaces caring for the mnocents here? 
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by Maureen Hartmann 


e athy and Mike Niece, a couple 
-married for 11 years, direct 


ed couple provide hospitality for the poor in 
a coastal area where virtually no other ser- 
vices exist for homeless people. There are 
no shelters anywhere along the coast from 
Pacifica to Pescadero. 

Along with. providing hospitality to 
homeless families in need, Mike and 
Kathy distribute food and clothing from 


their garage, and help provide overnight. 


motel vouchers. Magdalene House has 
now been operating in Half Moon Bay for 
nearly five years, and they have helped 
form an “ecumenical movement” with the 
different area churches, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, and Methodist, to work on joint 
projects that benefit the community. — 
Kathy Niece describes their mission as 


being “that little light in the darkness to 


those who are struggling on the Coast and 

beyond.” This dedication characterizes 

them both individually, and as a couple. 
Mike and Kathy are very articulate in 


: describing how their childhood and youth- 
ful experiences helped give rise to their 


present dedication to the putosophy © of the 


_. Catholic Worker. 


Kathy attributes her Sripaiky with the 
needy to her Catholic upbringing. She 


~ recalls, “My mom and dad taught us that 


we always should help out. That was part — 


of our upbringing.” 


~ dren in the town where she grew up, Grand - 
‘Island, Nebraska. She also had greatgrand-— 
parents who were in nursing homes where 


She remembers going to help i in summer 


camps for developmentally disabled chil- 


she used to go to help with bingo. 
“My parents just taught us that it’s not 
a self-centered life,” she said. “We need 


: to reach. out to others.” 


The same involvement with marginal- 


ee people continued into Kathy’s ado- 


lescence. She went to Catholic grade 


a school, then to a Catholic high school. 


“My belief in the Body of Christ mani-— 
_fested itself not just in Holy Communion. 


©: ‘at Mass: but i in the world, and how we take 


Care ¢ of one another 


E 1] heat a moment’s — on earth 


-Oh Mitch Snyder 


é chosen driven haunted one 


You shed your blood so others could live 


taken in by the thousands to a 
shelter’s warm arms _ 


| the poor unwanted neglected on earth 


they flocked to your door knowin — 
a night’s peace could | be had le no . 
questions asked 


a: In the coldest dork ae 


‘thra blizzards rain sleet and snow 


Magdalene House Coastside - 
»Catholic Worker in Half Moon . 
Bay, on California’s Pacific coast. oe 

Kathy is 41 and Mike is 62. The dedicat- - 


for you were the orphans’ = . 
god on earth Mitch ee 
_ the daddy mother brother alli in one 


Kathy Niece hugs the children at Magdalene House. 


During her first time at college, she 
majored in business and minored in reli- 
-gious studies and economics at Marymount 


College in Kansas, graduating for the first . 


time in 1985. She paid her way through col- 
lege by reporting on high-school sports. 
Kathy entered the job force asa 
reporter and photographer for the newspa- 
per in Alliance, Nebraska. Although she. 
knew nothing about photography, Ww 


learned about photography on the job. es 
It would take a 15-year journey before 
she would find herself as a full- time 
Catholic Worker. Lid oe ee 
- She moved through several positionS 


and was finally-hired as press secretary for. 
Nebraska Senator Kearns, a Republican. He 
~ lost an election, and at that point, she want-: 


ed to get out of politics. She decided to zs 
one of the helping professions. 

Kathy went on to get a degree in 
Occupational Therapy at Creighton 


University, where she got in-contact with 


Father Frank Cordaro and had her first 
contact with the Catholic Worker. 

She did her first civil disobedience 
with Cordaro at the Federal Building on 
the first day of the Persian Gulf War. 
Later on, he drove her to Des Moines so _ 


ast she could videotape a a tax day action | 


ae 


for the millions without aoe 


on this earth you walked 
alone and abused — 


_ but your mission my friend 

_ bears fruit 

_ The homeless of this land have 
one less tear 


one more meal - 
and a night’s freedom 


_ from: the violent who eat the weak 
on A the streets 


has; gone home to god! for its final rest all you came to earth oe 


it’s time for the trumpets 


_name te everyone on earth and 


in which Cordaro was participating. Then 


he dropped her off at the Des Moines - 


Catholic Worker. That night, Kathy 
babysat for the Catholic Workers’ chil- 
dren so the staff could have the rare treat 


~of going out at night. 


Her husband’s early story was vastly 
different from Kathy’s. Mike was raised a 


“Southern. Baptist, and spent his early 
he was “childhood in El Paso, 
_ hired by the newspaper.as 2 writer, ‘and 


'exas, with his 
‘mother who was very poor, living off a 
meager. salary. His play companions were 
children of differing races.and religions: 
Catholic, Muslim, Protestant, and Jewish. 

- After Mike’s mother remarried, and the 
ae moved out of El Paso, one incident 
of prejudice still stands out in Mike’s 
mind, although he didn’t, recognize it as 
intolerance at the time. 

He was. graduating from junior high 
school. He remembers being paired off 
with an African- American girl to walk 
-down the aisle to receive his diploma. He 
was aware of the sound of metal chairs 
scraping on wooden floors as people 
moved to get a better look at the interra- 
cial twosome. He was embarrassed and 


realized that “something wasn’t Deht but — 


: really had n no idea what it was.’ 


ae Half Moon Bey Catholie Worker ; page 7 5 : 


Oh yeah sweetie pie = 
your time for wailing done done 


and for the price you paid Mitch Snyder 
the whole world’s gonna honor and 


_ pay homage to you thru eternity 


don’t need to shed your tears _ 
no more child 


and peace bells to ring out your 
all the saints gather round | 


and place upon your precious head 
the crown of the brave valiant —_ 


Mike Niece (riot) ai and one of the families living at Magdalene House. 


Catholic Worker in Berkeley 
Needs House for Hospitality 


Several people from Night on the 
Streets Catholic Worker, including act- | 
ing coordinator J.C. Orton, are consider- | 
ing forming a live-in community. For 
this, the purchase of a house is needed 
to provide a comfortable setting for giv- 
ing nourishing meals to the hungry, and 
offering temporary shelter with love to a | 
few homeless people at a time. It also 
would facilitate the interaction of the 
resident staff in political actions and | 
programs to serve the needy. 

The Night on the Streets Catholic 
Worker provides snacks and hot soup 
out of a roving van during the cold 
months on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. They also furnish hearty Sunday 
breakfasts out of the van, both at 
People’s Park and the Men’s Shelter on | 
Center and Martin Luther King. | 

Drop by on Sunday at 7:30 a.m. in 
People’s Park and at 8:10 a.m. at the 

| Veteran’s Building. See if you want to | 
help make their dream come true. :: 
Call J.C. Orton at oe 845- 6151 for 
| more sores Soe 


: use child you had given 


and winged your way back ho! n 


_ to god as angels do 


as soon as their chosen works are thru 


a saint’s halo shall grace thee 


of this iam certain 


__and now mr. snyder may i 
_ this unknown poet 


wash your holy feet with my arareps 
dotted here and there 


and dry them with my hair 


__ you died for love mitch snyder 
Se and i i we we 7 
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with more tax cle for the 
wealthy, the evisceration of 


social programs, the privati- 
zation of Social Security, the 
lowering of the wall between 
church and state, and more 


foreign adventures, conserv- 
ative Christians have given - 
Bush the opportunity to _ 
forge a right-wing legacy. 


by Bill Berkowitz 


“I did not see it coming. I just did not 
foresee the religious groups and these: 
- moral values issues having the pervasive 
- Influence they had here [Ohio]. We 


thought there were other issues like jobs 


andthe war that would be so much more - 


important, and we were wrong.” 


oy; Bill Burga, president of the Ohio AFL- 
CIO, San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 4, 2004 ) 
“If you were to take a sampling of pub- 
lic opinion in countries all around the 
world. 


you find that the United States, on 
most of the core cultural issues, is much 
closer to Nigeria and Saudi Arabia than 
to Europe and Japan.” 

— Fareed Zakaria, ABC News 


Forty years after Senator Barry 


~ Goldwater crashed and burned as the 


Republican Party’s conservative presiden-. 


tial candidate, a consolidated conservative 


movement spearheaded by evangelical 
Christians carried George W. Bush to vic- 
tory. The re-election of the president wasn’t 


“ §0 much determined by soccer moms, 
NASCAR dads, or military voters as it was - 
_ by Karl Rove’s army of “Values Voters” — 


an unwaveringly loyal bloc of Republican 
Party voters that marched to the polls and 
provided Bush the votes necessary in a 


‘number of key states, including the ee 
- battleground state of Ohio. 


“They. showed -up. The Republican 
base, that is,” wrote Charles Pierce in an 


-item posted at Eric Alterman’s web log, 


Altercation: “The people who believe that 
their marriages are threatened by those of 
gay people, the people who believe there 
were WMDs in Iraq and that Saddam 
waved a hankie at Mohammed Atta, the 
people who believe His eye is on every 
embryo. They all showed up, and there. 
are more of them than there are of us. 


_This was a faith-based electorate and, for 


whatever reason, their belief was stronger 


than our reality. Jus) is a country I do not 


recognize any more.” 
With the possible appointment of two, 


perhaps three, ‘Supreme Court Justices — 


including a Chief Justice — and dozens of 
judges in lower courts, more tax cuts for 


the wealthy, the further evisceration of © 
social programs, the privatization of 


Social Security, the lowering of the wall 


ee separating church and state, and more for- 


eign adventures, conservative Christians 


have given the president the opportunity : 
to forge a right-wing legacy. that could © 
last well into this century. 


Make no mistake about it: Team Bush 
“1s dead set on nothing less than feshaping 
America. 

For the first time in many election 
observers’ memories, exit polls found that 
streams of Bush voters cited their concern 


about terrorism and “moral values” in 
nearly equal numbers as their most impor-— 


tant issues. 

“Moral values” — a phrase that has lit- 
tle to do with what constitutes good and 
evil and more to do with a set of specific 
social concerns expressed by conservative 


Christians — handily trumped concerns 


over taxes, education, the war in Traq and 
health care issues: According to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, “Of those who said 


religious convictions were important as a 


quality in their leader, 71 percent voted 
for Bush.” 

_ Throwing a dart to the heat of the same- 
Sex Matriage movement was a major moti- 
vating factor for the turnout of “values vot- 


ers” in the 11 states where anti-same-sex-_ 
marfiage initiatives were on the ballot. In’ 
Mississippi, 86 percent of voters backed the. 


State’s anti-same- -Sex-marriage initiative; in 


Arkansas the. number was 75; in Georgia it 


was 77; in Kentucky, 75; in Oklahoma, 76; 
in North Dakota, 73: in Utah, 66; in 
Montana, 66; in Ohio, 62; in Michigan, ee 
and in Oregon, 58." 

After 25 years of both under-the-radar 
organizing and open campaigning, it is 
surprising that so’many were “surprised” 
by the existence of a so-called faith-based 


electorate. John Zogby, the head of Zogby 


International, and Frank Newport, the edi- 
tor in chief of the Gallup Poll, maintained 


that they were caught napping by the 
emergence of sucha well- ee ee 


based electorate. 

“When we did our pole before ihe 
election and asked people the five most 
important issues on their minds, moral val- 
ues just never came up,” Zogby told the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Newport called 
religion, “the untold story of this election.” 

Well-funded Christian right organiza- 


tions were elated with the results of the 


election: : oe 

“After a long night the results are in, 
and it is clear that values voters have ush- 
ered President George W. Bush down the 
aisle for a second term,” crowed an ebul- 
lient Tony Perkins in a post-election-day 
missive from the Washington, DC- based 
offices of the Family Research Council. 


In an online fundraising letter, Jon : 


Garthwaite, the editor of TownHall. com, 


effusively wrote: “Four. more years. That’s . 
_the verdict from the voters. President 
George W. Bush gets a second term. And 
we. conservatives get an unprecedented. 
opportunity to shape America’ s future for 
generations to come.” __ 
- CitizenLink, an online publicaion ai 3 
Dr. James Dobson’s Focus on the Family, 
- headlined its post-election story, “Values - 


Voters’ Make the Difference.” “For too 


long, liberal political pundits have been. 


telling us that issues like marriage and life 
divide us as a people,” said Gary Bauer, a 
former Republican presidential candidate 
and president of the pro- family group 
American Values. “But it’s clear that 


while those issues may be controversial 


they are not divisive. 


“People reach across such boundaries - 


At a post-election vigil, an activist lights a candle in the darkness. 


. reality-based community.” 


tise of the Christian Right in 
_ American politics, the mobilization of 
_the faith-based electorate was not a 
_ surprise. Jerry Sloan, the head of 
Project Tocsin, a Sacramento-based — 
organization. founded i in 1991 “to. - 
‘monitor the political activities of — 
Religious Political Extremists iW 


‘has now pees our beloved Republic 


_ wasn’t captured, and his video caused. 
a major stir but only a minor blip. And 


about either candidate. The large. 


ever, Fesult i ina “November Surprise.” 


as party, economic status and ethnic 
group to join together to support and pro- 


tect the American family. This i is ue year 


of the ‘values voter.’ “ 


Appearing on. the Southern Baptist 


Convention television network 
FamilyNet, Richard Land, the president of 
the SBC Ethics & Religious Liberty 


Commission, called Bush’s victory —_ 
coupled with Republican majorities in 
both the House and Senate — “a testimo- 


ny to the president’s ability to connect 
with the American people.” 

Two years ago, longtime GOP activist 
Mark McKinnon opined on the cultural 
divide in the country in a conversation 
with journalist Ron Suskind. In Suskind’s 


recent New York Times Magazine piece - 


titled “Without a Doubt,” he’ reported on 
the exchange: 


“You think he’s President Bush] an 


idiot, don’t you?’ I [Suskind] said, no, I 


didn’t. ‘No, you do, all of you do, up and — 


down the West Coast, the East Coast, a 
few blocks in. southern Manhattan called 
Wall Street. Let me clue you in. We don’t 


- care. You see, you’re outnumbered 2 to 1. 
by folks in the big, wide middle of | 


America, busy working people who don’t 


read The New York Times ot Washington : 
Post or The L.A. Times. And you know 


what they like? They like the way he walks 
and the way he points, the way he exudes 
confidence. They have faith in him. 
And when you attack him for his 
malaprops, his jumbled syntax, it’s 
good for us. Because you know what 
those folks don’ t like? They don’t 
like you!” In this instance, the final 
‘you,’ of course, meant the entire 


To many who have followed the. 


Sacramento County,” said in a recent © 
e-mail: “For the past decade 
Democrats have ignored, fled from, 
and failed to address the Radical 
Religious Right head on. This failure _ 


in dire pe 
In the: end: there was no significant 
October Surprise; Osama bin Laden 


there were no unseemly revelations 


turnout of “Values Voters” did, how- 


- A.W. Woodall photo’ 


| Might we live in peace?? 


TV News oe 
by Perfesser Mark Creekwater_ : 


Sitting by the television 
Powerless-to stop the madness 
Multitudes of helpless: people 
Trapped with nowhere else Ge a ae 


Images of war-time horror. 
Pictures of a killing struggle 
Broadcast hews around the planet 
Death arrives from far away — 


‘Oil is floating on the water _ 
| Massive damage to the shoreline — 
Screams from terrified civilians — 


a Soldiers stand up tough and strong — 


Vellow-orance fires are burning . 
Black miasmic smoke is rising 

| Talking heads describe the carnage 
Asi watch the TV. news 


| O — i prayed it might not happen — 
| Prayers of passion and compassion 
| Such a feeling of revulsion 

| Cries inside my timid soul — 


= O — i want to stop the killings - 


Fearful hopeful wishful wanting 
| Such a feeling of revulsion 
| Tortures my uncertain mind 


| O — i understand the reasons 
Yet i feel an awe-full sadness 
Such a feeling of revulsion 
Screams inside my feeble brain 


‘Money. drives this evil paward 
Honor is a blank illusion 
Victory an empty promise 
Everybody loses now : 


I can only beg the ae 
I can only beg to question —_ 
| Tcan only beg this question © 


Veicea S Day 
by Nancy Warder 


flag waving parades 


| Pious patriotic speeches 


while in the cold streets 
| broken: warriors of past battles 
wander lost 


in an ancient haliered land 
| hatred simmers — 

and the daily death toll. 
grows and EroMs 


Now At The Seemaus 
by Holman Monell - 


Now at the beginning of the end 
of the year, looking forward to winter and 
the winter holidays, the horror and hea 
| of the Nativity of Our Lord, ; 
before that the hypocrisy of Thanksgiving, 
| before that the mock monsters __ 
| of Halloween, all the degrading 
| desiccation of a fruitful season with | 
| more than a thousand dead, 
| needlessly. dead over the sea _ 
[in the sand of a land where | 
we. don’t belong but where _ y 
5 | there are bushes and oil, oil and bushes, 
| and blood, and. dead children’ s 
and tortured prisoners 
of whom the President i is very proud, 
praising the troops, and crapping on all 
who think our troops may have done v wrong, | 
how dare they, they are Christians 
they are Americans, Christian Americans 
never do... never do... well, 
whatever it was they are supposed 
to have done, which they probably didn’t do 
anyway, and the summer is over and gone, 
and the wicked season is upon us : 
with ads already for God knows why 
presents at did you say Christmas? 
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Labor Has No Alternative Now But to Resist 


“We have no alternative now 


but to resist at every level. One 
_ Of the things we have to antici- 


__ pate is the repression of politi- 


cal enemies. We’re all going to 


_ have to stand up for each | 
_ other.” — Stuart Acuff, AFL-CIO © 


by David Bacon 

-. . OAKLAND, CA — There’s no question 
~ that labor pulled out all the stops to defeat 
~ George Bush. More than 2000 members of 
the country’s largest union, the Service 
. Employees Intemational Union (SEIU), left 

-. their jobs to go campaign in battleground 
_ States, and the organization budgeted $65 


million for the campaign. The AFL-CIO | 


itself fielded 5000 full-time staffers and 
225,000 volunteers. 

That made Bush’s victory a hard one to 
swallow. For many of the most progressive 


__ leaders of U.S. labor, however, it was more — 


than just bitter — it was threatening. 
“We have no alternative now but to 


. fesist at every level,” said Stuart Acuff, the 
_ AFL-CIO’s organizing director. “And one - 


of the things we have to anticipate is the 
repression of political enemies. We’re all 
going to have to stand up for each other.” 
Dolores Huerta, legendary co-founder 
of the United Farm Workers, was even 


more blunt. “We might as well start orga- 


“nizing now, if we don’t want to run for 
cover after this one.” she warned. _ 
Unions were motivated by the samé 
track record that now concerns them. The 
first Bush administration compiled a four- 
_ year history of orders prohibiting unions in 
government departments, federal injunc- 
tions during lockouts. and strikes, rollbacks 
_of overtime and worker protection legisla- 
tion, and job losses greater than any admin- 
istration since Herbert Hoover. This was 
the record unions sought to put in front of 
-. their own members, and to carry to the 
nation’s workers in general. 
In many ways, union members heeded 
_ the call. Eliseo Medina, SEIU executive 
vice-president, called the mobilization 
_unprecedented, and said that despite 
Bush’s victory, “thousands and thousands 
of members participated in this effort.” 
That, he said, gives labor a base to resist 
the attacks it now expects from a second 
Bush administration. _ : 
_“We’ve got our work cut out for us,” he 


* cautioned. “We still have a battle for health 


insurance, for decent wages, and for immi- 
grant worker rights. If we’re going to suc- 
ceed, not just in making positive changes, 
but in making sure things don’t get worse, 


we're going ta. need..an engaged member-. - 


ship and engaged communities. If we don’t 
speak up, nobody else is going to.” 


__ As is the case in every national election,.’ 


unions contributed. votes to. the: Democratic 
side of the ticket in larger proportions than 
their share of the population. Union_mem- 
bers make up 13 percent of the workforce, 
but their household represents 24 percent of 
the electorate, or about 27 million votes. 


The Peter Hart poll gave Kerry a 65-33 per- 
cent lead among those voters. In the battle- ~ 
' ground states, where unions put most of » 


- their resources, the poll gave Kerry a slight- 
ly greater, 68-31 percent edge. A CNN poll 
was similar — 60-39 percent of union 
members for Kerry. ; 

While Kerry won a majority among vot- 
ers of color, he lost among white voters — 


except union members. He lost white men 
by an 18 percent difference, but won white 
male unionists by 21 percent, and lost white © 


women by 4 percent while carrying white 
union women by 35 percent. 

AFL-CIO President John meaney told 

- a post-election news conference that in 


for Kerry was a sin,” s 
only got 54 percent of the women’s vote, 


“Unite Here!” A San Francisco hotel worker’s sign carries a lesson 
about unity for the entire labor movment after the November election. 


the future, “we have to do more.” Huerta, 


however, felt it was the Kerry campaign 
that could have done more, especially in 


combating the use of abortion and gay 
marriage by the Republican Party. 
“There were little papers printed in 


Spanish and English, distributed through- » 


out the Latino cones saying a vote 
* she explained. “We 


which was down from 62 percent. That 


means we lost a lot among women. You - 
_heed organizers on the ground. People get 


so confused by television, and never hear 
the truth. Unless. you have someone who 


hand-carries the message, we’re going to’ 


lose every time.” 

Acuff saw the same problem cam- 
paigning in Wisconsin. “In the upper 
Midwest, there was an alignment for 


. Many years between workers, union mem- .. 


bers and Catholics. That alignment has 
been broken. We saw a lot of confused 
and conflicted working people in 


Wisconsin in this election, paoueyy 


over the issue of abortion.” 

Huerta and Acuff point to an important 
division, not just in the electorate in gen- 
eral, but among union members. Only 16 


percent of union voters listed “moral val- 


Paying Attention 


| by Chris Trian 


I don’t know how I’ll wind up 
before I die. Who does? 

But today I went to 

St. Joseph the Worker Catholic Church. 
| There were no more candles, 

so I lit myself 

and placed myself in the little holder, 
‘top row, second from left. 

Thad just bought a tee-shirt 

-with a picture of the White House 
surrounded by upside ee stars. 

I am burning for 

this upside down world. 

It’s amazing how fast 

the world can get this way. ~ 


| Or has it always been going crazy and 
| I just haven’t been paying aperdon: 


Have any of us? 


I don’t need a church for God 
but it works well for poetry. . 


| A cabinet opens in my chest 


and out tumble all these 
‘forgotten words, . 
pieces of kindness tied with string, 


| photographs of my heart 


taken when I wasn’t paying attention. 
When I was young I never paid attention. 
Now I’m older and it’s almost all I do. 
I pay tremendous attention. 

Yet I see so little. — 

There is so much to see 

and so little time, - 

and every day more and more 

is locked up in drawers 


-with me and hundreds of saints 


“and I will not go out. 
The earthquake of the world 
is climbing up the Richter Scale. 


_ Seismographs and tape measures : 
~ and morality i is ona drunk, 


_and “liberal” is a dirty word. ae 
It has all happened while WE: 


Not unless we vote. . 


David Bacon 
_ photo 


ues” as their prime interest, but Bush won 
59 percent of their votes. Unions concen- 
trated their attack on the economy, which 
42 percent of union voters listed as their 
main concern. 8 took 71 percent of 
those votes. 

But while the war in Iraq made con- 
stant headlines, and was the main feature 
of presidential debates, the official AFL- 
CIO campaign had little to say about it. 
Some unions, like SEIU, used their own 

-set of campaign points that condemned 

the war. But while 40 percent of union 
members listed Iraq as their primary 
issue, the 51 percent who went to Kerry 
didn’t do so because of convincing argu- 
ments by the AFL-CIO. : 


This split in labor was visible even _ 


during the primaries, when public sector 
unions in particular supported Howard 
Dean because of his antiwar stance. 

“It’s wrong to think that speaking out 
on the war is the kiss of. death in 
November,” Medina warned at the time. 
“It’s draining resources needed at home, 
- leaving a huge deficit leading to the loss 

of jobs, while kids of working families are 
being sent to fight and die.” 
Since last summer, labor opposition 


has grown. Art Pulaski, executive Sere 


and jails and madhouses. 

It’s herded onto buses — 

and taken somewhere. 

And the landscape is vanishing 
like a Hallmark card fading away. 


I don’t know how I’Il wind up, 
but right now I’m burning and 
I hear a million prayers burning 


are swarming around me like moths. 
It’s getting darker 

and I am just one candle. 

But my wick is strong 


The buildings of the soul 
are crumbling all around. 


are broken © 


weren’t paying any attention. 
But now more and more of us 
are paying attention. 

And the human candles 

burn in giant spirals 

in the nights of fear. 


The fight this time 

is for time itself. 

And we are going to win! 
But not unless we burn. 
Not unless we speak. 


tary of the California Labor Federation 
(the AFL-CIO’s largest state body), 
declared after Kerry’s loss that “opposi- 


tion to the war is going to swell in labor. 


It’s going to be part of our opposition to 
everything the administration does.” 
Acuff called the war “not only unnec- 
essary but unjust. Waving the bloody shirt 
may work, but it doesn’t mean it’s right. 


It’s certainly not about combating terror- 


ism or keeping this country safe. It’s 
about Bush’s political agenda.” 

While many labor activists foresee a 
long series of defensive battles throughout 


- a second Bush term, some still see the 


opportunity to advance toward labor 


goals, health care in particular. In 


California, the effort by unions and 
healthcare advocates to pass Proposition | 


- 72, which would have required large 


employers to provide health insurance for 
their workers, failed narrowly. 

“This is just another example of how far 
large corporations will go to avoid respon- 
sibility to their employees and the public,” 
Pulaski fumed. “As a result, all of us will 
pay more for our health care. Many will 
lose their insurance, and taxpayers will sub- 
sidize Wal-Mart and MacDonald’s. This 
issue is not going away.” 

‘Medina even foresees the possibility of 
putting a similar measure on the 
California ballot in 2006. “The solution is 
going to have to begin at the state, not at 
the federal level,” he asserted. “This is a 
marathon, not a sprint.” 

Acuff, who won. notoriety in 1904 by 
leading sit-ins in the office of then-House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, protesting the 
“Contract on America,” warned that new 
campaigns of resistance and civil disobedi- 
ence might be in the works. He said that 


unions have to go beyond just talking about 


bread-and-butter issues. Over the long haul, 


_ he said, the key problem for labor is “the 


vision thing’ — unions need to present an 
alternative to the moral and social values 
trumpeted by the religious right. 

“We need to define an agenda that has 
the potential to change people’s lives,” he 
said, “that’s more than just tinkering around 
the edges. We don’t need to retreat on an ~ 
agenda of fundamental change, including 
immigration, health care and the right to 
organize.. That would be a huge mistake. 
But we need to talk about our values that 
provide the foundation for that agenda — 
greater liberation for human beings, greater 
freedom, greater opportunity, more justice 
in the country and in the world.” 


Thank You, Martin 
Luther King 
by Claire J. Baker 


These four words encompass 
your spirit: 


-| “a coalition of conscience.” 


| We cannot in all conscience 
-| work wisely for justice © 


‘without your Dream Speech 


ringing true and urgent 


onruttedroads 
of this young country — . 
a swaggering teenager 


| who has a lot to learn. 


Like Thoreau . 

by Claire J. Baker 

let’s be found guilty 

of Civil Disobedience when __ 

.the so-called “civil” is harsh 

& stupid, when the duped “obedient” 
are herded by hundreds/thousands/ 
millions into mind-sets bound by 
electrical fences of (ugh) 

oppressive “politics as usual.” 
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2. ee an Bil ataa sci | | 
Homeless Woman Dies in Las Vegas {cracxs  ~ 


Laura Morgan was abandoned by all levels 
of the system set up to help homeless peo- 
ple. She never found the help she needed _ 
from her parole officer, nor from shelters or 
recovery programs. She died far too young. 


by Eugene Barrios 


=n mid-June 2004, my close friend Laura Morgan was 
a released from the Southern Nevada Women’s Correctional 
a Facility to enter a program in the Salvation Army. ae was 
the beginning of the end of her life. 

Only a month later, Laura would die in Las Vegas at the age 


of 32, a casualty of the profound neglect of the prison system’ 


and the Salvation Army. They jointly set her up to fail so she 
would either go back to prison or die of a drug overdose. 


At the time of her release from prison, Laura was suffering 


from a full-blown case of AIDS. Dave Lewis of the Salvation 
Army handled Laura’s intake, but was not informed of her neu- 
ropathy. Also, he was not given Laura’s birth certificate, nor her 
Social Security card. This kept Laura from receiving any benefits 
under the Social Security program, including medical benefits. 

After only about one week in the program, Laura was hospital- 
ized due to the worsening of her neuropathy. As a result, Lewis 
decided to place Laura in a homeless shelter. This was a repeat of 
what happened to Laura one year before. It set her up to fail. © 

After being informed of the transfer to the homeless shelter, 
Laura’s parole officer wanted to send Laura back to prison. He 
told her he was through with her and that she would be getting a 
new parole officer on Monday. This all took place on a Friday. 

On the same day, Laura called*Kevin Moran of Caminar, an 
AIDS foundation. He got her a hotel room for the week at the 
South Cove Motel in Las Vegas, paid for by the AIDS foundation. 
Moran also managed to place Laura in the EOB AIDS program. 

After only a couple of days in EOB, Laura was again hospi- 
talized due to her neuropathy. This time she was given prescrip- 
tion narcotics. The EOB staff then asked Laura to contact me 
about a $195 cash fee to cover the cost of the pain center. 

But before she could be admitted to the pain center, Laura 
came down with an infection. The EOB staff failed to inform 
Laura's parole officer of her whereabouts at this time. an is 
against the law.. 

While at EOB, Laura was harassed se an employee. He told 
her she needed to be back at a certain time after her doctor’s 
appointments. If she was late by just a minute, this employee 
threatened to put her belongings out on the curb. 

It was impossible to meet these time deadlines due to the fact 


Laura Morgan (left) and Eugene Barrios in happier times. 


that medical clinics operate on a first come, first served basis. 
Also, she was unfamiliar with the area and often got lost while 


on her way to doctor’s appointments. She was often given a 
handful of bus tokens and was expected to find her way. 

Laura contacted me on a Friday one week before her death. She 
asked me for money because she feared that she would need it for a 
hotel as she was going to be late returning to EOB from a doctor’s 
appointment. She then got a room at the Sunflower Apartments. 


On Monday, Laura contacted Kevin Moran from Caminar. 


Caminar then contacted Laura’s parole officer to let him know 
where she was. The parole officer said that he didn’t care where 
Laura was or what she was doing because he was going away on 
a two-week vacation. 


Caminar also set up a doctor’s appointment for Laura. When ° 
she became too ill to make the appointment, Caminar told Laura 


that they had no programs to meet her needs. 
Shortly after that, Laura died of a heroin overdose at the 
Sunflower Apartments on July 23 of this year. 


| San Francisco Public Health 

director disregards citizens’ 

1999 vote to protect elders at 
Laguna Honda Hospital. : 


| 


| by Carol Harvey 


crisis is brewing at Laguna 
Honda Hospital (LHH) that. 


bodes ill for the future care of 


elderly citizens in San Francisco. The 
needs of poor mentally ill people and 
poor seniors are being pitted against each 
| other to justify a “steal” of LHH from the 
people of San Francisco and to save 
money in the current budget shortfall. 


Concerned physicians at LHH, San ° 


Francisco’s innovative 50-year-old 
| skilled nursing facility, are sounding a 
| desperate 11th hour call to voters to pro- 
| tect their elders from being mixed in with 

dangerous criminals and predators. 

Teresa Palmer, M.D., in her San 

Francisco Sentinel article, reported that 

in 1998 the U.S. Department of Justice 

expressed concerns about living condi- 
tions at Laguna Honda Hospital. 

In 1999, San Francisco voters respond- 
ed by approving Proposition A, a $300 

million bond measure to rebuild LHH in a 


way “configured to provide LHH residents . 


with a home-like setting.” Frail and elderly 
patients were to live in private and semi- 
| private rooms, in unique 15-person house- 
holds with living and dining rooms to 
accommodate visiting relatives. 


In June 3, 2004, this medical wonder 
was described in a San. Francisco 
Chronicle op-ed by Louise Renne enti- 
tled, “Laguna Honda Needs More Than 
What Bonds Provide.” Renne is president 
of The LHH Foundation, which raises 
money for furniture and “other amenities 
not covered by the LHH rebuild fund.” 

These concepts, set forth in the bond 
measure, were based on the “Options for 
Laguna Honda Hospital White Paper” 
issued in 1998 by Dr. Mitch Katz, San 
Francisco Public Health director. 

In 1999, Dr. Edward Chow, current 
Health Commission president, wrote that 
passage of Prop A to save LHH from 
reduced funding and to build a “state-of- 
the-art skilled nursing facility is a moral 
imperative. If we fail, the effects will be 
devastating.” 

Dr. Katz, however, has apparently 
decided to revoke promises to voters and 


“change the mission” of Laguna Honda 


Hospital, thus heralding the predicted 
“devastating effects” years after voters 
have turned their attention elsewhere. 

In March 2004, without required 
approval or input from LHH staff, Dr. 
Katz reportedly changed the LHH admis- 
sions policy. According to the website, 
stoplhhdownsize.com, “LHH’s future is 
in dire jeopardy, and irreversible deci- 
sions about its future will be made by 
November 30.” 

Dr. Teresa Palmer e- ae me that 


not only are the voters not getting what - 


they voted for, but “the rights of the men- 


| Seduced and Abandoned: Crisis at Laguna Honda Hospital 


tally ill and younger disabled are being 
pitted against the rights of the frail elder- 


ly in order to justify what is essentially a } 
. ‘steal’ of LHH from the people of SF.” 


LHH’s mission to admit the elderly 
and “any sick person not already at San 
Francisco General Hospital has been 
minimized.” 

According to concerned sources, the 
Mental Health Rehab Facility (MHRF) at 


San Francisco General Hospital “has | 


been mismanaged in a fashion exactly 


parallel to what is going on at LHH — | 


bond issue and all.” 


Following changes at MHRF, the be: 
majority of admissions into LHH consti- | 


tute “many vigorous and behaviorally dis- 
turbed” patients from S.F. General 
Hospital, rather than admissions from 


_ home of elderly people who need a skilled 


nursing facility in which to live out their 
later years with supportive medical care. 
Dr. Palmer wrote, “The problem of 
mentally ill, criminals and predators end- 
ing up in nursing homes and wreaking 
havoc is actually a national one. But Dr. 
Katz (with his boss Gavin Newsom 
standing by) is actually pushing this for- 
ward at LHH. The rights of predators and 
behaviorally disturbing people are being 
allowed to overrule the rights of the nurs- 


ing home residents who are made miser- 


able and unsafe.” 

She added, “We are going into another 
bad budget cycle and things are worse. If 
there is not a grass roots outcry about 
[this emergency], nothing will stop it.” 


4 some light gets in 


allowing onetosee =_— 
humanity slipping oa the cracks 
in the crowd 

there’s me 


| Struggling fighting 


the cracks inviting 
angels pearls retain 
knowledge seeping — 
through the cracks 
steel the soul 

for pain 


And all I know 


and all I have 


at gravity’s mercy all 
the dreams of youth — 
through the cracks 
mightily resist 


| the fall 


Through the cracks ee | 
and crevices wide : 

decrepit structures strain 

the hope of progress 

through the cracks — 

blood of hope - 

is drained 


And in the clashing 
smashing crowd 
loved ones young and old 


| precious faith 


through the cracks 
what remains 
I try to hold 


Through the cracks 
some light gets in 
allowing one to view 
the throng of hope 
through the cracks 
in the crowd 

I see you 


ro 


St. Francis of Assisi’ 
and the Wolf of Gubbio 
by Maureen Hartmann: 


The story is that St. Francis, 
the founder of the Franciscans 


_| in the 13th Century, 


went to a town in Italy, Gubbio. 
He found there that 


_a wolf as a serial murderer 


had been terrorizing the town people, 
killing and devouring them. 
Francis entered into dialogue 

with the wolf, and found that 

the wolf was afraid of starvation. 
So Francis mediated a pact | 
between the wolf and the citizens 
of the town. The wolf would stop 
killing the residents, and the — 
people would in turn feed the wolf 
from their own pantries. 

I think the wolf is symbolic 

and this story is a gift 


| to.our disordered society. - 


The wolf is a metaphor for people who 


| in a modern-day way 


fall through the cracks © 

of social legislation _ 

and turn to criminality 

out of desperation. 

People who follow Francis’ spirit, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
are able to dialogue with 7 
persons over the edge and 

those who exploit them and at least 
at times bring about love 

between the haves and have-nots. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


PYTHAGORAS (Greek philosopher and mathematician, 6th century 
B.C.), quoted in Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers 


Poor Leonard’s 
Almanack — 
Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit December 2004 


23. The real obstacles to world-wide social cohesion are 
in individual souls. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL eee philosopher), New Hopes for a 
Changing World, 1951 


24. A fella ain’t got a soul of his own, but on’y apiece of 
a big one. 
JOHN yeas (writer), The Grapes of Wrath, 1939 


25. Methinks my own soul must be a ee invisible 
-green. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU (philosonhen): “Wednesday,” A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, 1849 


ON THE SOUL 


1. The soul is a lamp whose light is ae for it burns in 
a place where no winds come. 


' BHAGAVAD GITA (Indian Pee 6th century B. Cy, translated by 
- Juan Mascaro, 1962 


2. And the Lord God formedn man bf the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 


and man became a living soul. . 
BIBLE, Genesis 2:7 (King James Version) 


26. Itis a spiral path within the pilgrim’s soul. 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, journal, 29 October 1857 


27. The soul... is bigger than space and older than time. 
LEO TOLSTOY (Russian writer), May 14, A Calendar of Wisdom, 
1908, translated by Peter Sekirin, 1997 


28. Be careless in your dress if you must, but keep a tidy 
soul. 


MARK TWAIN (writer and humorist), Following the Equator: A . 
Journey Around the World, 1897 o 


3. Everywhere the human soul stands between a hemisphere 
of light and another of darkness; on the confines of two 
_ everlasting hostile empires, Necessity and Free Will. 


THOMAS CARLYLE (English philosopher), “Goethe’s Works,” 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 1849 


4. The Soul should always stand ajar. 
EMILY DICKINSON (poet), “The Soul should always stand ajar, 1865? 


“The Soult is a lamp whose light is prendynt for 
it burns in a place where no winds come.’ 
— Bhagavad Gita 


- 29. As my soul moves my body, even’so is God the 
mover of.my soul. Soul within soul. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA (Indian sage, 1863-1902), What Religion Is, 
edited by Swami Vidyatmananda, 1963 


14, Modern man finds himself uprooted and alienated ina 30. And there is no object so soft but it makes the hub for 


5. Poor intricated soul! Riddling, perplexed, labyrinthical 


soul! 
JOHN DONNE (English poet), sermon, 29 January 1629 


6. The world flows ever from the soul. . 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), journal, 19 June 1840 
7. That shudder of awe and delight with which the indi- 


vidual soul always mingles with the universal soul. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, “The Over-Soul,” Essays: First Series, 


1841 
8. God:is the soul and the soul is God. 


JEANNE-MARIE de la MOTTE GUYON (French writer and mystic, 
. 1648-1717), letter, quoted in Elaine T. Partnow, editor, The Quotable 


‘Woman: The First 5,000 Years, 2001 


9. In our innermost soul we know ourselves to-be one 


with all being. 


HERMANN HESSE (German writer, 1877-1962), Reflections, edited by 


Volker Michels, 1974 


10. Souls are made of dawn-stuff and starshine. 


-ELBERT HUBBARD (writer and editor, 1856-1915), The Note Book of 


Elbert Hubbard, edited by Elbert Hubbard II, 1927 


11. What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 


world, and lose his own soul? 
JESUS, Mark 8:36 (King James Version) 


12. A Soul is partly given, partly wrought. 


ERICA JONG (writer), Fanny: Being the True History al the Adventures 


of Fanny Hackabout-Jones, 1980 
13. All of us:.. 


Deity housed in our bodies. 


JOSEPHUS (Jewish historian, Ist century A.D.), The Jewish War, trans- 


lated by H. St. John Thackeray, 1926 


de-souled world: 


~ CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist), “Psychological Aspects of the 
Mother Archetype,” 1938, The Archetypes and the Collective 


Unconscious, translated by R. F: C. Hull, 1959 


_ order to avoid facing their own souls. 


“CARL G, JUNG, Psychology and aa geist? 1944, translated by R. F. C. 


Hull, 1968 


16. Our goal is to create a beloved community, and this 
will require a qualitative change in our souls as well as a 


quantitative change in our lives. 


Freedom,” Ebony, October 1966 


17. In former days when the soul was still immortal. 
GEORG CHRISTOPH LICHTENBERG (German physicist, 1742- 
1799), Aphorisms, 1806, translated by R. J. Hollingdale, 1990 


18. The-soul... is audible, not visible. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (poet, 1807-1887), quoted in 
. Elbert Hubbard, editor,. Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book, 1923 


with a single substance and a single soul. 


- MARCUS AURELIUS (Roman emperor, 2nd century A.D.), . 


Meditations, translated by Maxwell Staniforth, 1964 


20. The soul can split the sky in two, / And let the face of 


God shine through. 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILL 
Renascence and Other Poems, i917 


have mortal bodies, composed of perish- 
able matter, but the soul lives forever: it is a gee of the 


body Nature is, and God the soul. 


22. Animals share with us the privilege of having souls. 


Meanest Cities i in the Nation ™ not to give money to panhandlers, ey Gieate the 


from page four 


ging under the justification that whatever is good 
for private development is good for all urban resi- 
dents. The CCI publishes anti-panhandling guides 
and defines itself as a leading advocate for urban 
quality-of-life and safe-streets measures. 

Public spaces such as streets, sidewalks, and 
parks are, by definition, common property and 
may be used by anyone. Private property owners 
are often able to persuade city officials to limit the 
use of ‘public space and establish Business 
Improvement Districts, or BIDs. These areas often 
exclude homeless people from private and aieae 
property. 

The CJLF and the CCIr’s secarariondarions for 
regulating public space limits the use of common 
property and justifies exclusion by calling home- 
less people “criminals” and “threats to public 

| safety.” . 

This country is building jails instead of creat- 
| ing affordable housing. Yet it is more expensive 
| to detain a person in jail than to house them and 
offer services. In most-cities there is a desperate 
| lack of emergency and permanent housing and 
| support. Funds that might be used to pay for pro- 
| grams addressing the needs of homeless people 
| are diverted to the criminal justice system. ~ 

Criminalization masks the social exclusion of 
homeless people under the guise of public safety 

| concerns. When cities warn tourists and residents 


~ fear of homeless individuals that leads to further 
discrimination. This criminalization then helps to 
legitimize that fear. : 
Persons arrested or jailed for quality of life 
offenses may lose access to employment, families 
and friends. Once incarcerated, homeless persons 
face overcrowding, violence, abuse; or disease. 
The. criminalization of homelessness makes the 
struggle to survive on the streets even more diffi- 
cult, depressing, demoralizing, and frightening, 
especially as the criminal justice system can itself 
act as a major barrier to individual efforts to 
escape homelessness. Regardless of the number of 
ordinances passed, homeless people must eat, 


_ Sleep and survive in public because often no alter- 


native is available to them: © 

Once homeless people have been arrested for 
quality of life violations, their criminal records 
grow, and as a result they may be excluded from 
jobs and housing. Many homeless people lose all 
their possessions, even difficult-to-obtain IDs, 
when they are arrested. Homeless persons, who are 
employed at the time of arrest and who are held in 
jail may lose their current jobs. 

When individuals are released from jail, they | 
are still homeless, and they have even more obsta- 
cles to overcome than before. Policies of criminal- 
ization simply create further barriers for survival | 


and undermine efforts to escape homelessness. | 
Such policies keep more people on the streets and 
increase the problems related to homelessness. 


Pets re rere ert mece 


15. People will do anything, no matter how absurd, in 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., “Nonviolence: The Only Road to . 


19. Always think of the universe as one living organism, 


Y (poet ee playwright), title poem, - 


21. Ali are but parts of one stupendous whole, / Whosé 


ALEXANDER POPE (English poet), An Essay on Man, 1734 


[TERROR ALERT 


the wheel’d universe. / And I say to any man or woman, 


Let your soul stand cool and composed before a million 
_ universes. 

WALT WHITMAN (poet), “Song of Myself,” 1855, Leaves of Grass, 

1855-1892 


31. Sail forth — steer for the deep waters only, / 
Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me, / 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, / 


And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 
WALT WHITMAN, “Passage to India,” 1871, Leaves of Grass, 1855-92. 


32. We are truly indefatigable in providing for the needs 
of the body, but we starve the soul. 
ELLEN WOOD (English writer), About Ourselves, 1883 


33. Each soul and spirit, prior to its entering into this world, 
consists of a male and female united into one being. 

ZOHAR (Jewish mystical writings, 13th century A.D.), quoted in Joseph 
Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces,1949 . 


34: Let the immortal depth of your Soul lead you, _ 
ANONYMOUS, quoted in Ralph Waldo Emerson, journal, 7 June 1841 
35. The body is either the master or the servant of the 
soul, either the soul’s prison or its temple.’ 


36. We are all part of that great rebel soul sens in each 
of us is waiting for the tide to turn — or the cavity 
to help turn it. 

PRK 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary. Last year Random House published his Freedom: 
Quotes and Passages from the World’s Greatest Freethinkers 
and 5 gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, Wisdom, and 
Wit, each subtitled The Greatest Things Ever Said. 


HR OR RB 


by Julia Vinograd 
We’re supposed to report the suspicious person in the mirror. 
And not walk on cracks in the sidewalk 
while cracks in the sky walk all over us. 
The trusty mailman delivers packages 
to every state of emergency 
unless it’s someone pretending to be a mailman 
in what’s pretending to be a world. 
Armed government inspectors in trench coats 
ride Santa’s reindeer and check out all the presents. 
You never know. They might explode. Keep the children away. 
If the little old lady down the lane tires of her tulips 
will she use her fertilizer that makes her garden grow 
to blow up her neighbor’s barking dog, __ 
and her neighbor, and the next couple of blocks? 
Due caution. Overdue caution like overdue library books. 
Expired caution. When ticking instruments 
down at headquarters decide caution expires 
there’s a knock on the door. Don’t answer doors. 
Eat your vegetables. Keep your fingerprints up to date. 
There’s a phone number to call and report your ex-lover 
| or the guy at work who is after your job. 
| Don’t walk on the grass. 
| They’re looking for a way to strip-search the wind. 
Get a normal life from the black market 
i and be seen going about if. 
Don’t take candy from strangers. Don’t wish on any star 
that’s too high up to file for citizenship 
| Life is so beautiful it’s worth a little. a inconvenience. 
Don’t cause a public disturbance, 
sDon’t-cry. Please, stop crying. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Winter of Discontent for Berkeley’s Homeless 


"from page one 


held accountable for whatever items were 
lost and billed for them. I left my phone 
number, but they never returned the call. 
The next morning, I talked to the same 
officer and she later told Julia they 
wouldn’t take people’s stuff that Friday if 
she could be assured that things would be 
kept clean for the U.C. Bears-Oregon 
Ducks game on Saturday, November 6. 


That evening around 9:30 p.m., a . 


female Berkeley police officer came by 
and said we had to get everybody up at 4 
‘a.m. because the street sweeper would 
come by then — and every night at 4 a.m. 
She said maybe we could move into the 
park a bit at that point, but didn’t know 
what U.C. officials would do if we did. 
After some discussion and exaspera- 
tion at this Catch 22, we decided to sweep 
our side of Bowditch Street ourselves, so 
if the street sweeper did it anyway, it was 
clearly meant to be harassment. I remem- 
ber several years ago when the Green 


Machine was used to clean Telegraph - 


Avenue three times daily and spray peo- 
ple with toxic chemicals to “clean up” the 
homeless preblem back then. 

At 4 a.m., instead of being visited by 
the street sweeper, the U.C. police came 
to People’s Park just to see if we were stu- 
pid enough to fall for the BPD officer’s 
suggestion. 

“On Friday evening, Kim, a graduate psy- 
chology student from San Francisco who 
was interested in the mentally ill homeless, 
noticed my sign, “I Have a Dream of 
Sleeping in My Own Bed.” She started ask- 
ing me questions. I told her I didn’t really 
like the term “mentally ill” given my past 
association with the Network Against 
Psychiatric Assault; but if she really wanted 
to get an understanding of her subject, she 
had’ come to the right place. It would be'a 
chance to see that the negative, scary image 
many people have is mostly wrong, and that 
most people labeled the “mentally ill home- 
less” are people I find, on the whole, to be 
rather loveable. I think bourgeois, middle- 
class people caught in the hyperdrive of the 
modern work world are often-crazy in their 
Own way, not grounded, not present in the 
world. 3 : 

Kim came back with her sleeping bag 
to hang out and talk to people. She started 
to see what the world looks like to those 
of us on the street. She asked one of the 
participants what she does to keep from 
being bored. She later came and checked 
out both the Berkeley Homeless and 
Mental Health Commissions. 

I really like it when people who are 
housed join us in sleeping out. Even doing 
it for one night seems very educational, 
whether that person is a student, a mayor, 
a Woman in Black, or fellow activist. 

On Saturday, after the game, a Cal 
football player came down and brought a 


big bowl of pasta salad left over from the — 


festivities. Go Bears! Many other people, 
including Jon L. of Food Not Bombs, 
brought food over. Every time we do a 
peace camp we get to see that many peo- 
ple in Berkeley do care, and are warm- 
hearted to those in need. 

It was a challenge trying to control the 
excessive drinking and drug taking on 
Saturday night, and trying to get people to 
party somewhere else, since the point of 
what \e were doing was to sleep. 

At every peace camp, I wind up doing 
a lot of harm-reduction work to reduce the 
negative behavior and the attention from 
police and neighbors. It is particularly a 
problem with the street youth, but isn’t 
limited to them. Last year we had a resur- 
gence of crack cocaine. This year,.as a 
result of our country’s overthrow of the 
Taliban in Afghanistan, our streets are 
being flooded with cheap heroin and there 
are needles everywhere. - 


I’ve been fighting hard for years to get. 


a detox center for the poor somewhere in 
Alameda County; but even that might 
seem like a drop in the bucket compared 


_ to the level of addiction in our city. The 
rampant abuse of alcohol and drugs is a~ 


form of self-medication, a means to wipe 
away the misery of being down and out 
on the streets of Berkeley and Oakland. 

The idea expressed by Tom Gorham of 
Options Recovery that providing: storage 
lockers somehow constitutes “enabling,” 
and will make being on the streets some 
kind of picnic, strikes many of us as both 
insulting and ridiculous. Indeed, I would 
argue that it is the very reality of feeling 
violated by having one’s stuff taken by 
the police, and having no blanket or safe 
place to sleep, that leads many a poor soul 
to self-medicate away their rage and suf- 
fering and sense of powerlessness. 

The. reality is that if all that was needed 
to stop homelessness was for everybody out 
on the streets to “hit bottom,” homelessness 
‘would have been solved long ago. It does 
not acknowledge that many people who 
have been homeless do moderate their 
usage, get really repulsed by all the non- 
sense they see, and get their act together 
and get off the streets. Having a safe place 
to put their papers and medicine and other 


stuff would help them to do that. Not every 


homeless person is an addict. 

Everybody at the camp-slept on Sunday 
night. On Monday morning, Berkeley 
Police Officer Rafferty and UCPD Officer 
Manchester showed up. He told Julia to get 
her stuff out of the easement and then 


slipped quickly into the park past me. © 


Noticing that Sgt. Jones had driven around, 
I walked over to the People’s Park office, 


where Rafferty, Jones and Manchester were ” 


talking to Devin. I explained that, according 


- to our legal counsel, Osha Neumann, the 
law about stuff obstructing traffic only: 


applied to the sidewalk and the street itself; 


but the easement was neither and we were 
Clearly not obstructing either foot or vehicu- 


lar traffic. ieee, 

Officer Rafferty gave me the number 
of Captain Hamilton and a police sergeant 
in charge of the beat. I called both of 
them. The sergeant liked that I was trying 
to deal with this whole issue on a commu- 
nity level where all impacted parties — 
the neighbors, merchants, the University 
of California, the homeless themselves, 
social service providers and the City — 
could work out a better answer. 

That afternoon, I set up a meeting with 
Captain Hamilton in People’s Park. Osha 
Neumann, our lawyer from Community 
Defense Inc., and Tirien Steinbach, the 
lawyer heading up the Suitcase Clinic, also 


joined us, as did some of the folks that had ~ 


their stuff taken by the City. Hamilton 
explained he was going on vacation tomor- 
row, but would tell the beat officers to hold 
off a couple of days so we would have time 
to negotiate. With a storm moving in, it 
was my hope that Berkeley’s emergency 
storm shelter would open soon and give 
people refuge. 

A few hours later, U.C. Officer Sean 
Aranas started checking and cataloging 
people’s stuff in the east end of the park. 
Two people got tickets for having cots in 
the park in violation of People’s Park 
rules. When someone photographed me 
giving the peace sign, the policeman 
wanted his picture taken giving the peace 
sign, then flexing his muscles. One of our 
women commented on what a ham he was 
being. Maybe he missed the inference, but 
it was one of the few light interactions 
with the police. Later, the officer told us 
to stop having our “conferences” on the 
street. Freedom of assembly, anyone? 

On Monday evening, we settled into 
what we hoped would be a peaceful night. 
It was not to be. Four U.C. police officers 
showed up. They intended to take in.a 


man in a wheelchair who had a bandaged 


face; his bandage covered a deep, bloody, 


cancerous wound that was eating into the 


_ stem base of his brain. He had been sleep- 


ing on this concrete area just within the 
park. He had a special disposition from a 
U.C. official to sleep there, because sleep- 
ing on the easement would result in his 
wound getting infected. Unfortunately, it 
was merely a verbal permission. 

This is a man who shouldn’t be out on 
the streets in the first place due to his 


severe medical problems. His medication - 


had been stolen and he was in quite a bit 
of pain. To the U.C. officers, it clearly 
looked like he was trespassing. 

Officer Vu was trying to pull the man 
out of his wheelchair, whereupon he went 
into a kind of muscle seizure. I expressed 
concern that he was having a seizure; but 
then he came to and explained his situation. 
But the officer wouldn’t listen and kept try- 
ing to pull him out of the wheelchair, which 
was exactly the wrong thing to do. 

After I said I was with Copwatch, 
another police officer told me to go across 
the street. I stepped back, but told him 


that I had the legal right to observe and 


that asking me to cross the street violated 
that right. He had been reluctant to allow 
me to identify him, as legally required. 

Meanwhile, the man in the wheelchair 
shouted my name and told me that Officer’ 
Vu had whispered in his ear, “Stop playing 
games,” or he, the officer, would play 
games with him. Finally, the police called 
the Fire Department, who realized that the 
man in the wheelchair was no longer in 
immediate medical crisis, and decided to 
just leave him there with no place to sleep. I 
had tried to get different city employees to 
help get this man off the street. 

Later, at 4 a.m. that night, Berkeley 
Police Officer Marble showed up with 
three U.C. police officers. Unfortunately, 
one young woman was already being 
arrested on a warrant check by the time I 
was awake. The officers suggested that I- 
wake people up and warn those with war- 
rants to clear out. I explained the agree- 
ment we had made with Captain Hamilton 
about holding off on arresting us while we 
negotiated. ; 

Officer Marble said he had received an 
e-mail from Captain Hamilton commend- 
ing him for the work they were doing, and 
telling them to go and “clear ‘em out.” 
People warned me that this was the officer 
that had rolled up in his police car outside 
Trinity Methodist Church during break- 
fast on Monday and told Julia to stop the 
protest, making a threat of bad conse- 
quences if it were held. Another homeless 
woman had told me of being threatened 
by him at another point. I wanted to get a 
good look at this officer. 

I wanted people to march on Civic 
Center but instead the protest dispersed 
into the night. We finished clearing out 
and I sat with others talking until dawn. 

On Tuesday evening, Lorenzo and I 
went to the People’s Park stage with our 
carts and set up signs there. He plugged 


his little television into the stage power. 


We watched the weather forecast about 
the storm coming tomorrow morning; it 
was already gray and overcast. I told peo- 
ple to pray for some moisture so the St. 
Mark’s storm shelter would finally open. 
The storm came in that Tuesday night and. 
the storm shelter did open. 

Park staff Devin W. came over and 
told us he was cutting off the electrical 


power; he also wanted me to tell Lorenzo - 


to get his shopping cart out of the park. I 
had tried for one year already to get the 
People’s Park rules about shopping carts 


revised. Debbie Moore and myself had 


worked with Osha Neumann to convince 
the whole People’s Park Advisory Board 
to support the revision of the rules. 

U.C. officials had the gall to say that, 
despite giving a great deal of previous 
notice, the meeting in which we passed the 


December 2004 


motion wasn’t properly noticed. Then we 
couldn’t get the revision dealt with because 
the Advisory Board consistently failed to 
get quorum. For the new term starting in. 
October 2004, I and many other park sup- 
porters applied for the Advisory Board; but 
since the University couldn’t get its people 
on the board and since we were gearing up 


to protest, they decided to indefinitely sus- _ 


pend the meetings of the People’s Park 
Advisory Board. 

After a public hearing last July on the 
police harassment of homeless people, the 
Berkeley Police Review Commission 
voted to recommend lifting the curfew law 
in at least one of Berkeley’s parks so 
homeless people can find somewhere legal 
to sleep. They also recommended that, as 
standard practice, Berkeley police allow a 
homeless person a chance to move on 


rather than being cited right away. Most | 


Berkeley police officers do this, but those 


who do not generate a lot of tickets. 
_ Meanwhile, the YEAH youth shelter © 


opened on November 29. The Oakland 


- Army Base winter shelter also opened. 


Berkeley voters voted down the tax 
measures proposed by Mayor Tom Bates 
to replace the needed funding that Gov. 
Schwarzenegger grabbed to balance the 
state budget. Ex-Mayor Shirley Dean 
helped lead the anti-tax BASTA and 


Budgetwatch campaigns that soundly . 


defeated those local tax measures, includ- 
ing Measure K funding, which would have 
made the youth shelter year-round. 
Homeless services in Berkeley are in 
great danger due to budget cutbacks at 
every level. Already we are seeing non- 
profit service providers going down. With 
President Bush’s attack on Section 8 


housing, attacks on Medi-Cal, and the : 


likelihood that many returning veterans 
will wind up living on the streets in the 
near future, the next few years look rather 


grim, with the likelihood that homeless- - 


ness will worsen significantly. 

In a way, the sound defeat of Measure 
Q (which would have decriminalized 
prostitution) and Measure R (which would 
have strengthened the access of patients to 
medical marijuana) added fuel to the 


-BASTA fire as Berkeley voters replicated 


the “moral values” that Karl Rove cyni- 
cally manipulated to assure George W. 
Bush’s “re-election.” 

In South Berkeley, the Berkeley Drop- 
In Center became a hot campaign issue 
when council candidate Laura Menard 


sought to demonize poor, mentally dis- 


tressed homeless people, many of them 
African Americans displaced from the very 


neighborhoods they grew up in by mostly . 


white and middle-class folks who had 


moved in during a period of extensive gen- 


trification in Berkeley and Oakland. 
Menard -lost to Max Anderson, whose 
wife is on the Drop-In Center’s board of 
directors; but her campaign helped fuel 
the BASTA and BudgetWatch campaign 
spearheaded, in part, by ex-Mayor Dean 
in her re-emergence in Berkeley politics. 
One sign of hope is that newly elected 
City Councilmember Laurie Capitelli told 


the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce dur- . 


ing the campaign that if you don’t want 
homeless people in front of your store, 


_you’d better be prepared to pay money for 


increased services. Capitelli’s opponent in 
the race, Barbara Gilbert, had called for 
the elimination of homeless services in 
the downtown area. i 

As Osha Neumann said, it seems we 
have gone back to square one in dealing 
with homeless people in Berkeley. The 
Homeless Human and Civil Rights 
Resolution we got passed on May 24, 


2001, after hundreds of supporters peti- 


tioned the City Council, seems no longer 
operative. Sleep is still a crime for those 


_ without housing in this town. 
Julia, a leader of the Park protest, was .__ 


finally able to get a room. She wants her 
ashes placed in People’s Park. 
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bridge between the two.” 


from page nine 


Because his stepfather was in the Air 
Force,.Mike associated in his early child- 
hood with young adults of every race and 
religion. His parents never had anything 
derogatory to say about anyone. 

Mike started his career by joining the 
Navy, and liked his job working as a hos- 
-pital corpsman. He got out of the Navy at 


' age 26, and returning from overseas, he 
- took a job as a licensed vocational nurse. 


From this work, he went on to become a 
psychiatric technician at the state institu- 


- tion for the mentally ill in Napa. ~ 


While working there, he decided he 
wanted to become a registered nurse; and 
after graduating from nursing school in 


1981, he got a job as a nursing supervisor, _ 


eventually becoming assistant director of 
nurses. at the Yountville Veteran’s Home. 
But he didn’t like working in administration 
as much as he liked working on the floor. 
He says of this point in his career, 
“I’ve worked emergency rooms, operating. 
rooms, medical floors, but my joy consist- 
ed in working with the mentally ill. I 


wanted to get back to direct patient care.” 


He came to the Bay Area for a fresh. 
‘start and lived in Emeryville. He got a job 


as a registered nurse at John George. 


Psychiatric Pavilion. 
Kathy was the occupational therapist in- 


one of the departments where Mike 
-.. worked. He saw. her in. b his comings and 


goings; and when he learned that she was 
single, he decided to ask her out. They 


became close friends and oe 
_ decided on marriage. ; 


_ They were married in Kathy’ S patie: 
Saint John of God in San Francisco. The 
wedding was simple but meaningful, 
because their friends and co-workers to 
whom they were close were there: 

Mike says he was introduced to the 
Catholic Worker through Kathy. He met 
Cindy Pile, a Catholic Worker activist, and 
she asked him to come help clean up a 
house near 25th and Telegraph in Oakland, 
which was to be a Catholic Worker house. 
Phyllis Kosovich, a schoolteacher, Cindy 
Pile, and Steve Kelly, a priest, were 
responsible for founding this Catholic 
Worker community. 

The three founders were pone 
for the name Magdalene House; but 
Father Kelly never lived in the house 
because he had to go to prison for two 
-years for an act of civil disobedience. 
Meanwhile, as Mike was going to clean- 
up days, Ife went to other events spon- 


AFSC 
American > 
Friends - 
Service Committee 


American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Half Moon Bay Catholic Worker 


“‘There’s a great divide between the very wealthy on the 
coast and the very poor on the coast. We’re kind of like a. 
— Kathy Niece, Magdalene House 


-in community,” 


Street Spirit is a publication of the. 


American Indian community, 17 years 
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sored by Catholic Worker people and 
. became more and more deeply involved. 


It is an interesting story of how Mike 
and Kathy came to live in the Catholic 
Worker house and became the community 
there, At first, they were both in the Circle 
of Friends to support and advise the live- 
in community. Because there were some 
disagreements. and personality clashes 
among the members of the live-in com- 
munity, including Diana Avila and- Lynn. 


Fredriksson, Cindy Pile asked Kathy and 


Mike to move in temporarily and oe to 
stabilize the situation. — 

Kathy and Mike consented. “We 
jumped on a sinking ship and started bail- 


ing like hell,” says Kathy. But within a 
-couple months, everyone but Mike and 


Kathy. had moved out. The couple dis- 
cussed whether to go back to their condo- 
minium or remain in the Catholic Worker 
house. They decided to remain with the 
Catholic Worker. 

“We knew next to nothing about living 
Kathy explains. “Mike 
had never lived in community. I had lived 
in a large community one summer, and 
that was it. So now, all of a sudden, we 


were running this Catholic Worker house _ 


and trying to live in community.” 

At the time, there were only three 
women clients living there, supported by 
the Catholic Worker. 

_ Mike, through Kathy’s Catholic 
Worker associates, had met Cordaro of 


the Des Moines Catholic Worker, Phil | 


Berrigan, Susan Crane and many others 
who were deeply involved in and dedicat- 
ed to Catholic: Worker philosophy. - :...- 


Mike and Kathy lived near 25th and 


Telegraph in Oakland for several months 


as renters, until the owner wanted to sell. 
the property. She gave them the chance to - 
‘ buy the house, but they didn’t have enough | 


money. So they had to look for another 
place to live as Catholic Workers. 

They found a place on MacArthur 
Boulevard in Oakland, a five-bedroom 
house, like their previous house. They 
lived there for a couple of years, taking in 
people in need and using the computer 
database to keep in touch with the friends 
of Magdalene House. At this point, Mike 


was still working as a registered nurse and 


Kathy as an occupational therapist. 
But then, as in the case of the first 


house, the owner, who had originally 
promised not to sell the house, couldn’t . 
resist the price he could get in the current. 


housing market and sold the house out 
from under them. . 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 


skills, staff, and resources, and help com- | 


munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 


with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East Pee with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 
To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 - 
American Friends Service Committee 


65 Ninth St: San Francisco, CA 94163:+-~| 3,000 families and individuals each year. 


For about.three months, they rented a 
flat from Mike’s nursing supervisor. 
Finally, a Silicon Valley businessman who 
was familiar with computers and finances 
offered to put up $500,000 to buy a 


_ Catholic Worker house for them in Half 


Moon Bay. The man had seen the poverty 
on this stretch of coast and had saved the 
money to build some kind of shelter. One 


_ of the conditions he made for living in the 


house was that Mike and Kathy had to be 


> Catholic Workers full time. 
The turn of the century in 2000 was a _ 


very hectic time for them. They went to 
the Nevada Test Site and committed civil 
disobedience during the midnight 
changeover to New Year’s Day. 

Then Mike’s mother died in January 
and they went to Texas for a couple weeks 
to-be with the family. They finally moved 
into Magdalene House in Half Moon Bay 


on February 11,-2000. 


According to Kathy, it was “one-of the 


rainiest days of the millennium, I think. It” 
was so wet. Everything we owned got wet. . 


The rain was coming down in sheets. Kelly 
Avenue was a big river in front of our 
house. So we moved everything we owned 
into the garage and tried to dry it out.”: 

Mike compares their first days in the 
house to a new birth. During this time, 
they carried out the decision to quit their 
paying jobs and become full-time 


‘. Catholic Workers. 


“At that time it was like a birth,” Mike 
says. “It was like being a newborn. And 
through the process of four-and-a-half 
years, we’re now involved with the com- 


munity. We’ve started a coalition, no, an 


ecumenical movement, with the different 
churches, such as the Episcopal, Lutheran, 
-and Methodist, in Pescadero as well-as here, 
and we have many, many programs going. 
Now we're kind of in adolescence.” 
According to Kathy, when they first 
moved in they “were going to sit back:and 


- see: what the needs ofthe community. 


were. But the needs became very apparent 
as people started coming to us. A friend of 
ours started sending families to us for 


_housing. We took in our first family. They - 


were homeless, living in a shelter in San 
Mateo, driving back and forth to the coast 


every day to work and go to school. We: 


took in that: family of two parents and six 
kids and then-we went from there.” 

Next, they started distributing food and 
clothing from their gafage, which Hey 
still do today. 

Kathy points out that, “There’s a great 
divide between the very wealthy on the 
coast and the very poor on the coast. 
We’re kind of like a bridge between the 
two. Our primary focus has been geared 
more towards helping those we serve.” 

They keep the Coastside Catholic 
Worker, their quarterly newsletter, non- 
political and keep the content concerned 
with only the needs of the house and their 


‘Street Spirit - — “A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities — 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

‘Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 


day-to-day interaction with the needy, so 


- gling on the Coast and beyond. It is-also — 


-250 more than last-year, Mike was 
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as not to alienate the affluent in their area. 

In the summer issue of the Coastside 
Catholic Worker, Kathy says, “Mike-and4 
are often humbled by the role to which 
God has called us — to be that little light 
in the darkness to those who are strug- 


humbling to be that little sparkle as oth- 
ers, even though they have resources, may 
be sagging in spirit because of personal or 
world struggles.” 

Kathy tells the story in the Coastside 
Catholic Worker of a six-year-old girl who 
wanted a backpack for first grade. Mike and 
Kathy, along with other groups, were orga- 
nizing their annual Backpack Giveaway in 
the fall of 2004. Unfortunately, at first, 
Mike could not find a backpack for the little 
girl. He told the woman and child in 
Spanish that they were out of the age- 
appropriate backpacks, “mochilas,” but that 
they had school supplies. 

_Although they had given away more 
than 375 backpacks from their garage, 


depressed because they couldn’t-satisfy 
the little girl. Then, underneath a pile, 
Mike spotted a purple backpack decorated 
with butterflies. He gave it to the‘ little 
girl. She held onto it tightly with great 
elation, then tears. Mike was so moved, 
he had to look the other way. 

Along with carrying on with their busy 
life‘in the present, Mike and Kathy have 
dreams and visions of the future for 
Magdalene House. Mike notes that they . 
envision having a shelter with the people 
of Half Moon Bay involved. Right now 
there are no shelters along the coast foe 
Pacifica to Pescadero. 

Kathy says that if someone needs a bed 
for the night, all they can do is give the 
person an overnight voucher, which a man 
generously provides, to the local Holiday 
Inn Express. To find a shelter, people 
haye'to.go to Redwood City, on San: 
Bruno, or South San Francisco. 

The shelter that they project would 
include limited beds, and a drop-in center 
where people could find companionship 
and'do their laundry. Kathy dreams ofa: 
hiring ‘hall, .a Mexican cultural center pro- 
viding job training, including computer 
skills: They would be the mediators for 
employers and prospective workers. 

‘Also; Kathy says, “We talk about:get- 
ting a small RV and going to. the ranches 
where we can help and be a presence for 
people who cannot make it to the Catholic 
Worker house. It’s about building: tela- 
tionships, not just about feeding’ people 
and clothing people, although that’s the 
start of it all. But it’s also about’ loving 
people and seeing Christ in each other.” ° 

In case any of our readers want to help 
in any way, the address is: Mike and 
Kathy: Niece, P.O. Box 3081, Half Moon 
Bay, CA 94019. Phone: (650) 720-6006, 3 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of poverty 
and homelessness through policy advoca- 
cy, grassroots organizing, community 
planning, and fighting to include the 
voice of poor people in designing imple- 
menting solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. : 
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- by Tiny, PoorNewsNetwork 


The war on the poor is in full Effect!! 
The war on the poor is in full Effect 
F. rom Frisco and Oakland to 
“The Phillipines and Iraq 
; ‘But now there’s a new form of 
house to house combat: 
The soldiers are social workers, B police 
and politi-shuns 
Creating deadly legislations oa contracts 


Speaking from the knowledge of a 
poverty skolah 

born from the endless sirugele to hold 
onto a dollah — ae 

drnust restate we ES 
The-war onthe poor is in full effect 
otherwise, how can a man backed by the. 
Gettys harass people who barely have 
.abed:to connect with... 

— excerpt, “The War on the Poor” - Tiny 


row do you define help? If you 

provide someone with help, does 

a that mean you have the right to 

take it away? The day after the second 

hostile corporate takeover of Amerika by 

Bush/Cheney Inc. and the Halliburton 

boyz, these questions floated through my 

mind as I spit my poem, “The War on the 

Poor,” at a march for health care, econom- 
2 justice and voter justice. 

The protest and march began at Justin 
Herman Plaza at 9: 00 a.m. on Wednesday, 
November 3, and wove through the streets 
of San Francisco throughout the day and 
into the night. On the day after the election, 
we marched for justice with hundreds of 
folks through the soon-to-be “cleaned-up” 


. Tenderloin (read: all the poor and homeless 


folks are to be kicked out, locked out and 
starved out through displacement, redevel- 
opment and incarceration), and then 
stopped at the soon-to-be-closed 
Tenderloin Self Help Center. 

As a very low-income, formerly house- 
less Bay Area resident who has lived 
homelessly on the streets of San Francisco 


-and Oakland since I was a child, I was 


reminded of our original thesis at POOR 
Magazine, which attempted to raise 
awareness about the very real connection 
between poor peoples all over the world. - 

As poor folk, indigenous folk and com- 
munities of color, we have been so success- 
fully sold a bill of capitalist goods about 


where we should get our “help,” ie., our 


food, shelter and services, that we are 
unable to establish ways to provide these 
essentials of life for ourselves. (Or, when 
we try to create innovative models of food 
production, land use and health service pro- 
vision, we face a struggle just to maintain 
what we manage to create.) 

At the protest, LS Wilson denounced 


the political maneuvers that undermined 


the Tenderloin Self Help Center. He said, 


“Tn some kind of way, the City managed to 


shift the administrative body that ran this 
center from the Department of Health — 
which is what it should come under, seeing 
as it provides very important health ser- 
vices for people — to the Department of 
Human Services; and then before we knew 
it, they put the contract out for bid and we 
lost.1t. And now the new version of this 
place will be a resource center.” 

Wilson, a Self-Help Center board mem- 
ber and lead organizer for the Civil Rights 
Project of the Coalition on Homelessness, 
outlined the political shell game used to 
attack a very innovative, grassroots, com- 
munity-based drop-in center that served 
poor, disabled and homeless people in San 


Francisco’s Tenderloin. . 


The Tenderloin Self- -Help Center: was 
established 19 years ago to provide every- 


thing from free lunch, a safe place to sit 


out of the cold, telephone use, bilingual 
employment services, housing advecacy, 
counseling and substance. abuse services 
for homeless and disabled folks in a-non- 
invasive, peer-based, anti-institutional 
model which is sometimes referred to as 
harm reduction. 

“This is the third time in the last three 


months in which the City has taken a’ 


health-based service center and turned it 
into a ‘resource center’ — and it’s all to 
support the Care Not Cash initiative and 
to make the author of that initiative 
(Mayor Gavin Newsom) look good,” said 
LS Wilson. He went on to explain that 
pedple had to fight the same bait-and- 
switch with Conard House, which led to 
the deaths of two people in the process. 
Wilson asked, “When you are turning 
everything into a resource center, what is 
happening to the people on the streets that 
you are pretending to help?” He was 
speaking about the highly problematic 
legislation known as Care Not Cash, 
brought into being as part of Newsom’s 
anti-poor mayoral platform, which has 
done much more harm pan good in its 
troubled implementation, — 
Readers of Street 


Spirit and 


PoorNewsNetwork (PNN) will remember 


PNN’ Ss intensive media organizing and 


resistance to the Care Not Cash legislation: 
in. collaboration with POWER, the 


Coalition on Homelessness and many 
more organizations. Care Not Cash 
reduced the welfare grant from the already 
meager $345 per month to $59 a°month 
and prioritized the City’s shelter beds for 


welfare recipients, leaving disabled elders 


and the working poor without a bed. 
In fact, the main point of this legisla- 
tion is to make it more difficult for poor 


-and homeless folks to reside in San. 


Francisco. Once again, this measure is 


part of the class supremacy agenda that 


pits poor people against poorer people, 
and eventually makes it impossible for 


Demonstrators oppose the move by San Francisco officials to shut down the Tenderloin Self Help Center. - 


_Descendent woman, explained the reasons 


“December 2004 


Photo by Will Steel/PNN 


anyone: but the very wealthy to exist in 
San Francisco at all. 
Francis Terry, a 67-year-old African 


why a harm reduction model like the 
Tenderloin Self Help Center, which was 
created by the community itself, works so — 
well. “It’s a place for those of us who 
have nowhere to go to come and talk to 
people, to get some lunch, to get some 
counseling, “cause if you have somewhere 
where people can go, it’s a a way they can 
stay away from drugs.” 

“The Self-Help Center is where seuple 
can go if they want to make a change, a 
common ground, a place where we can. 
change our lives,” said Myra P. Wilson, a 
disabled young African Descendent 
woman, speaking over the sounds emanat- 
ing from the building during the middle of 
Women’s Day at the Center. 

_ “When people ask what we do, I 
answer, whatever people need us to do,” 
explained Vicky Johnson, the soft-spoken 
program manager for the Self-Help 
Center. She continued, “They want to turn 
this place into an invasive medical model 
where they collect people’s fingerprints, 
ID, and blood tests, rather than our model 
of meeting people where they are and giv- 
ing them what they need, a model that 
empowers people to help themselves.” 

“How do you define help? And when 
we create it for ourselves, are we gonna 
let the system take it away? 


Fight the Closure of the - 
Tenderloin Self Help Center 

To fight the wrongful closure of this 
very important center, which was done 
without any community input, please call 
Mayor Gavin Newsom at (415) 554- 
6141. Tell him to keep the peer-based 
Tenderloin Self Help Center open. 

For postcards or more information, 
contact Hospitality House, 290 Turk 
Street, at (415) 749-2113. To read more | 
on Care-Less Use of Cash, go on-line to 
WWwW.poormagazine.org and click on 
Care Not Cash Resistance. 


